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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ENTENTE REPLY. 

The reply of the Entente Allies to 
the note which President Wilson ad- 
dressed to the belligerent nations on 
December 18 is courteous. and 
friendly, but it offers no hope of im- 
mediate peace. Naturally enough, 
the note objects to the assimilation of 
the two groups of belligerents in the 
President's note, and reviews the acts 
of the Central Powers’ which con- 
stitute “a continual defiance of hu- 
manity and_ civilization.” But it 
meets frankly, as the German noite 
did not, the President’s desire for a 
statement of the objects which the 
Allies seek in continuing the war, 
and of the conditions upon which the 
war could be terminated. It ex- 
presses the belief, however, that it is 
impossible, at the present moment, to 
attain a peace which will assure the 
Allies “reparation, restitution and 
such guarantees as they are entitled 
to by the aggressions for which the 
responsibility rests with the Central 
Powers.” 

THE ALLIES’ TERMS. 

The note enumerates among the 
objects which the Allies have in view 
in continuing the war the restoration 
of Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro, 
and the indemnities due them, the 
evacuation of the invaded territories 
of France, Russia and Roumania, 
with just reparation, the reorganiza- 
tion of Europe guaranteed by a 
stable regime founded upon respect 
of nationalities and full security and 
liberty of economic development, the 
restitution of provinces or territories 
wrested in the past from the Allies 
by force, the liberation of Italians, 
Slavs, Roumanians and  Tcherko 
Slovacs from foreign domination, the 
enfranchisement of populations sub- 
ject to the Turks and expulsion from 
Europe of the Ottoman Empire. The 
note also embodies and by inference 
adopts the Czar’s announced inten- 
tions regarding Poland. This is an 
extensive program, but obviously it 
cannot be carried out until Germany 
is more nearly beaten than she is 
now. 

THAT WALL STREET “LEAK.” 

There has been more excitement 
at Washington over the inquiry 
which the House Committee on Ruies 
has been making into the charges 
that news of the President’s peace 
move leaked in advance to Wall 
Street than over any of the regular 
business of Congress. That in some 
way certain Wall Street speculators 
were informed of what the President 
had done hours before it became pub- 
lic, and profited to the extent of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars by 
quick transactions in war stocks there 
seems to be no doubt. Affairs in the 
office of the secretary of state seem 
to be conducted with a curious in- 
difference to possible leaks, for, at 
the moment when Secretary Lansing 
was making his confidential commu- 
nication to the newspaper men about 
the peace note, six or eight outsiders 
who had business with the secretary, 
were waiting their chance to speak 
with him, only a few feet away and 
easily within hearing of all that was 
said. 

GERARD’S SPEECH AT BERLIN. 

President Wilson was abundantly 
justified in directing Ambassador 
Gerard to report exactly what he said 
in his after-dinner speech at the 
banquet of the American Association 
of Commerce and Trade of Berlin, 


on January 6. As reported by the 
Overseas News Agency, the Ambas- 
sador, who had just returned from 
the United States, described himself 
as bringing back an olive branch from 
the President, declared that never 
since the beginning of the war had 
the relations between Germany and 
the United States been so cordial as 
now, and. expressed his conviction 
that so long as Germany’s fate was 
directed by such men as the chancel- 
lor and other high officials whom he 
named, the relations between the two 
countries were running no risk. If 
the ambassador said all this, he 
showed an astounding indifference to 
diplomatic propriety, at a most criti- 
cal stage of international relations. 
THE ADAMSON LAW. 

The hearing before the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the 
constitutionality of the Adamson 
Law has been marked by _ unusual 
animation, the Justices of the Court 
and the Chief Justice himself inter- 
rupting the attorneys with questions. 
The attorneys for the railroads based 
their attack on the law chiefly on the 
ground that it is primarily railroad 
wage legislation, that it takes property 
without due process of law, and in- 
terferes with liberty of contract. The 
defenders of the law argued that it 
could easily be operated by a mere 
change of bookkeeping, and that it 
was enacted to meet a great emer- 
gency. Meanwhile, the railway 
brotherhoods, before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, have been strongly 
opposing the supplementary legisla- 
tion urged by the President to pro- 
hibit strikes and lockouts on inter- 
State carriers pending investigation 
of controversies. 

A GAIN FOR PROHIBITION. 

Prohibition leaders may well be 
gratified by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
sustaining the constitutionality of the 
so-called Webb-Kenyon law which 
prohibits shipments of liquor from 
“wet” to “dry” states. The court 
also sustained the West Virginia law 
which forbids the importation in in- 
terstate commerce of liquor for per- 
sonal use. The weak point in state 
prohibitory legislation has been that 
it was perfectly possible to supply the 
demand for liquor in “dry” states by 
shipments from outside, but now that 
the Supreme Court, by a vote of 
seven to eight, has ruled that the 
channels of interstate commerce may 
~ t be used to convey liquor into a 
state against the prohibitions of its 
laws, or to use interstate commerce 
as the basis for a right to receive, 
possess, sell or in any other manner 
use liquor contrary to state prohibi- 
tion, conditions will be different. The 
ruling is expressed in the most 
sweeping terms. 

ANOTHER “DRY” VICTORY. 

Prohibitionists have also reason to 
exult over the passage by the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 55 to 32, of the so- 
called Shepard bill to abolish saloons 
in the District of Columbia after No- 
vember 1 next. The bill is a stringent 
one, absolutely forbidding any per- 
son, or persons, any house, company, 
association, club or corporation § to 
manufacture for sale or gift, import 

for sale, traffic in, bar- 
ter, export, ship out of the District 
of Columbia, or exchange for goods 
or merchandise, or solicit or receive 
orders for the purchase of any al- 
coholic liquors for beverage  pur- 
poses. Heavy penalties are provided 
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for violations of the law, and if the 
measure is enacted and _ enforced, 

» lid will be shut tight upon the 
liquor business in all its forms, ex- 
cept that the purchase of liquor from 
outside the District for personal use 
does not come under the ban. 


A GENEROUS “PORK” BARREL. 
The more that the pending Public 
Buildings Bill, which carries appro- 
priations mounting up to $38,000,000, 
is scrutinized, the more indefensible 
it appears. The bill proposes to pur- 
chase sites in four towns having a 
population of less than 1,000 each; in 
twenty-nine other towns, with a popu- 
lation of less than 2,000, and in for- 
ty-five towns of from 2,000 to 3,000 
tron. Twenty-six of the fa- 
vored towns in the second group, and 
iv-one of those in the third group 
are in the South, Algona, Iowa, 
with a population of 2,908, is given 
“’ tor a site and a public build- 
ing, De Ridder, Louisiana, with 2,100 
population, gets an appropriation of 
$30,000, and Hazard, Kentucky, which 
has only 537 people within its limits, 
draws a $40,000 site and building. 
The bill is a champion bit of log- 
rolling, for not less than 280 members 
of the House, or sixty-two more than 
a majority, have a personal interest 
m™ its enactment, because of favors 
shown to their constituents. 

ALMOST FIFTY BILLIONS. 

According to the estimates of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the national 
debts of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia and Austria-Hungary 
have been increased almost fifty bil- 
lion dollars since the beginning of 
the war. The estimated total is $49,- 
455,000,000, and the estimate extends 
only to May, 1916, in the case of 
Austria-Hungary. Even this es- 
timate does not cover the full cost of 
the war, as large revenues of unde- 
termined amounts have been raised 
by internal revenue taxation. The 
increase in the debts of the three En- 
tente Allies total nearly thirty billion 
dollars, and of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary something more than 
twenty billion. What the war has 
cost Italy and the lesser nations in- 
volved does not enter into these es- 
timates. Coming generations will 
have a prodigious burden to carry by 
reason of the great struggle of today. 

CABINET MAKING. 

The unmaking and remaking of 
Cabinets seems to be the order of the 
day among the Entente Allies. 
France and Great Britain have led 
the way in these changes, and now 
Russia follows with the resignation 
of Premier Trepoff and some of his 
associates, and the appointment of 
Prince Golitzine as Trepoff’s succes- 
sor. Trepoff became Premier only 
last November and his appointment 
was regarded as a victory for public 
opinion against so-called “unjust in- 
fluences.” He carried over to his 
new office a good many animosities 
engendered by his cruelty as police 
chief in Moscow, and there have 
been some. bitter demonstrations 
against him in the Duma. In Spain 
an unexpected Cabinet crisis has 
forced out of office the entire minis- 
try, headed by Count Romanoues, 
which was appointed in December, 
1915. The crisis is reported to have 
been due to the parliamentary diffi- 
culties which led to the prorogation 
of the Cortez. It is not clear that it 
portends any change in the govern- 
mental policy. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS ON MODERN PEDAGOGY 
HOW TO TEACH 


By George Drayton Strayer, Professor of Educational Administration, and 
Naomi Norsworthy, Late Associate Professor of Educational Psychology. 


The principles of psychology involved in teaching made clear and definitely applied 
to the teacher’s work in the classroom. 


THE VITALIZED SCHOOL 


By Francis B. Pearson, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ohio, Author of “The Evolu- 
tion of the Teacher,” “The High School Problems.” 


An attempt to interpret some of the school processes in terms of life processes, and 
_ to suggest ways in which these processes may be made identical. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HANDWORK 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs, University of Missouri, author of “Primary Handwork.” 


A practical and suggestive description of projects for illustrative methods in connec- 
tion with the regular classroom work in all subjects of the elementary school. 
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These books are in preparation. Requests 
for information Will receive prompt attention. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Up-To-Date Training 


is what every pupil needs. Up-to-date training 
in typewriting means training on the up-to-date 
machine; the machine which represents the 
very latest idea in typewriter progress. This 
machine is the 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


The new Self Starting Remington embodies 
a new feature which has perfected the science 
of touch typewriting; which has added from 
15% to 25% to the efficiency of the typist. 


A Remington invention. Nothing else like 
it. Write to us for an illustrated folder tell- 
ing all about the Self Starting Remington. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


ncorporated) 
327 Broauwa, New York 
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BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 


The Series That Prepares for 
the Practical Activities of Life 


ANDERSON 


By omitting what is unimportant, out-of-date, 
or over-complex. 


2. By providing an exceptionally thorough ground- 
ing in fundamental processes, thus insuring 
accuracy and rapidity in computation. 


3. By developing skill in the application of num- 
bers to common business transactions. 


4. By keeping before the pupil correct forms, 
thereby inducing clear thinking and correct 
expression. 


5. By using material for its problems closely 
associated with everyday pursuits and in- 
dustries. 


Published in a two-book series 
and a three-book series. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


A New Civics Text Book | 


for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number otf 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


additions to the series are :— 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


tounding popularity. The latest volumes: 


CORIOLANUS 
KING JOHN 
KING RICHARD THE SECOND 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Standard English Classics 


Immediately after the selection of texts for the English class comes the --lec- 
tion of editions. The edition must be an authoritative one, it must contain cer- 
tain editorial material prepared with taste and good judgment, and its dress must be dur- 
able and attractive. All of these conditions are satisfied in good measure by the Standard 
English Classics, whose uniformly low price is a further argument in their behalf. Recent 


COLERIDGE SELECTIONS (Gibbs) 24 
DEFOE ROBINSON CRUSOE (Trent) 60 
GOLDSMITH DESERTED VILLAGE AND THE 

TRAVELLER WITH GRAY’S ELEGY (Pound). 25 
SCOTT IVANHOE (Lewis) ‘ . 60 
SMITH SHORT STORIES, OLD AND NEW 48 


30 per volume 


The ideal. edition for the student or general reader. The notes, truly inter- 
pretative, the text, a triumph of acute scholarship, the illuminating critical ma- 
terial, the beauty of the volumes and the low price have brought the series as- 


KING RICHARD THE THIRD 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXV.—No. 3 


JANUARY 18, 1917 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


HAVE WE AN AMERICAN NATION?’ 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


The world stands at a crossroads in its path of 
progress. If we, as Americans, stand at that 
crossroads irresolute, paralyzed of word and will, 
history will have one story to tell. If we turn to 
the right and take the path that leads upward to 
new achievement and to lasting honor, it will have 
a very different story to tell. If we should turn 
to the left and follow the winding and rocky road 
that leads down to a_ darkening gloom—we know 
not where —history will have yet another record to 
make of the American people and of their capacity 
to represent civilization. 

It is just about twenty years ago since George 
Meredith, writing to the London Daily News, said 
that, since the benignant outcome of the greatest 
of civil wars, he had come to look upon the Ameri- 
can people as the leaders in civilization. That is 
a proud and ennobling judgment, and we may well 
search our minds and our hearts to ascertain 
whether it be true, and whether we are competent 
for the high honor that so distinguished an ob- 
server of his kind proffered to us as his personal 
judgment. 

The question which I ask, then, is this: Have we 
an American nation? If so, is that nation conscious 
of a unity of purpose and of ideals? If so, what 
is to be the policy of that nation in the immediate 
future? 


It must not be forgotten that nations are com- 
paratively new in human history. There were no 
nations in the ancient world. Men were grouped 
in empires, in races, as followers of a religion, as 
clansmen owing allegiance to a chief, but not in 
nations as we use the word. 


There were no nations until the dream of a 
universal political empire had passed away, until 
the stately magnificence of Rome had broken into 
a hundred fragments. It was then and only then 
that a new organizing force made itself felt in the 
thoughts and deeds of men. 

This new consciousness of unity was in part the 
outgrowth of unity of race origin, in part the out- 
growth of unity of language, in part the outgrowth 
of unity of institutional life, in part the outgrowth 
ci unity ef military and religious tradition. It 
seized hold of the minds of men in most practical 
fashion. The result is that from the time of the 
death of Charlemagne to the time of the present 
German emperor the history of the world is the 
history of nation-building and of the by-products 
of nation-building. A nation is scientifically de- 
fined as a population of an ethnic unity inhabiting 
a geographic unity under a common form of 
government. The exceptions are quite numerous 
enough to prove the rule. 

As the centuries have followed one another it is 


not difficult to see how the several nations have 
endeavored to possess themselves of territory 
that is a geographic unit. They have sought natu- 
ral boundaries, whether of high mountains, or of 
broad rivers, or of the sea itself. One war after 
another is to be explained in terms of a nation’s 
definite purpose to possess itself of a geographic 
unity as its home. There has by no means been 
equal care taken by the nations to establish and to 
protect an ethnic unity. A_ strong people has 
usually felt confident that it could hold an alien 
element in subjection and yet preserve ational 
integrity and unity of spirit. So one after another 
of the greater nations of the world has, in seeking 
for geographic unity, insisted on incorporating in 
its own body politic alien and often discordant ele- 
ments and holding them in stern subjection. 

This process of nation-building has gone on until 
the nation has come to be conceived as an end in 
itself, as superior to law, the conventions of 
morality, and to the precepts of religion. A form 
of patriotism has been developed all over the 
world which finds in the nation itself the highest 
human end. The logical result, and indeed the 
almost necessary result, of this type of thinking is 
the war which is now creeping over the world’s 
civilization and destroying it with the sure pitiless- 
ness of an Alpine glacier. 

In the history of nations the story of our 
America has a place that is all its own. The 
American nation came into being in response to a 
clear and definite purpose. A theory of human life 
and of human government was conceived and put 
into execution on a remote and inaccessible part 
of the earth’s surface. The moving cause of the 
American nation was the aspiration for civil and 
political liberty and for individual freedom which 
was already stirring the minds of Western Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This 
aspiration gained in force as the art of printing 
multiplied books and as the periodical press came 
into existence. The high-minded, the courageous, 
the venturesome, were drawn across the wide 
ocean toward the west, carrying with them for the 
most part the liberal ideas and the advanced 
thought that were steadily increasing their hold 
upon the people of Western Europe. Great 
Britain, Holland, France, were responding in 
steadily increasing measure to the same ideals that 
led the Puritan to Massachusetts Bay and the 
Cavalier to Virginia. 

On this Atlantic shore distances were great and 
communication difficult. In addition there were 
social, economic and _ religious differences that 
kept the struggling colonists apart. The result 


*From ‘Fra,’ by permission. 
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was that there grew. up here not a nation, but the 
material out of which a nation could be made. 
There is a sense, a deep and _ striking sense, in 
which the same remains absolutely true today. 
There is not yet a nation but the rich and fine 
materials out of which a true nation can be made 
by the architect with vision to plan and by the 
builder with skill adequate to execute. P 

The grave problem before the American people 
today is that of completing the process of nation- 
building. It is the problem of subordinating every 
personal ambition, every class interest and policy, 
every race attachment, to the one dominant idea of 
an America free, just, powerful, forward-facing, 
that shall stand out in the history of nations as the 
name of a people who conceive their mission and 
their true greatness to lie in service to mankind. 
Our stumblings, our blunders, our shortcomings, 
are many; but if we keep our hearts clean and cur 
heads clear, he who a thousand years from now 
writes the history of liberty and justice and happi- 
ness among men will be able to tell to those far-off 
generations a proud story of the rise and influence 
of the American nation. 

We find here everything which is needed for a 
great nation. The task before us today is to make 
it. The task before the American people is nothing 
more nor less than a speedy continuation, and if it 
be practicable, the completion of the process of 
nation-building. It is the problem of the integra- 
tion of America about those great fundamental 
principles and purposes which the very name 
America itself brings to our minds and which this 
flag stirs to expression on every lip. 

We know in our hearts what America means. 
The problem is to teach it to our fellows ; to share 
with them an understanding and an appreciation 
of it; to unite with them in an expression of it. 
We wish to build a nation fit to serve; a nation that 
does not find its end in its own aggrandizement, 
however great that be; a nation that can not find 
its purpose complete in amassing all the wealth of 
Golconda, but that can only achieve its aim by 
carrying a message to mankind of what has been 
found possible on this continent. Saxon and Celt, 
Teuton and Slav, Latin and Hun, all are here, not 
as aliens but as citizens; not as immigrants, but as 
members of a body politic which is new in concep- 
tion in human history, as it is new in its own 
thought of its high purpose. Can America 
integrate itself at this crisis; can it show that here 
is a nation which, out of various and varied 
ethnic elements, can be brought into a genuine unity 
by devotion to high principle and by moral pur- 
pose before the face of all mankind? Can we 
make an America that shall go down the corridors 
of time with a proud place on the pages of history? 

We must remember that the greatest empires 
have fallen as well as risen. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that our America is going to escape 
the everlasting law of change. We _ know its his- 
tory and its origin. We have seen its rise. We 
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know its present state. Who can predict how many 
hundreds of thousands of years it will take before 
the forests will be felled and the streams will be 
dried, and this great fertile continent of ours, like 
the plains of ancient Iran where civilization began, 
will become a desert, fit only for the exploring 
parties of the archeologist? When that time 
comes what do we want to have written on the 
pages of history of those who lived for hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of years on this continent? 
What do we want to have said about the way in 
which America met the greatest crisis of the 
world’s so-called modern history in 1916? Do we 
wish a nation weak, broken to pieces, irresolute, 
filled with conflicting and discordant voices, or do 
we wish for a nation unified, strong, sympathetic, 
and ready to respond to the cause of a common 
purpose to serve all humanity, even though the 
rest of humanity be at war with itself ? 


The year 1916 is but one member of an infinite 
series. Countless eons have gone before it and 
countless eons will come after it. The physical 
forces of nature will go their way through in- 
definite time, performing their allotted functions, 
obeying their peculiar laws, and undergoing those 
manifold changes and transmutations which make 
up the heavens and the earth. Not so with the 
reputation and the influence of a nation. Op- 
portunity will not knock forever at any door. It 
is knocking now at the door of the American peo- 
ple. If they are able to rise to an appreciation of 
their own part in the world, of their own con- 
trolling principles and policies; if they are able to 
put aside every self-seeking, every distracting, 
every brutal appeal, then no one can tell what light 
may illumine the page on which the history of our 
nation will yet be written. 


It is nearly sixty years since Abraham Lincoln 
in his debates with Senator Douglas made much 
use of the Scriptural saying that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand”; and he added: “! do 
not expect the house will fall, but I do expect the 
house will cease to be divided.” So I say today, 
we do expect that our house will cease to be 
divided. We do expect that our America will 
come to full consciousness of its purpose; that the 
serene courage of Washington, the constructive 
genius of Hamilton, the keen human insight and 
sympathy of Jefferson, the patient wisdom of 
Lincoln, will not have been in vain in teaching us 
what our country is and may become. Shall we 
catch sight of that something higher than material 
gain, higher than the triumph of brute force, which 
alone can lead a nation up to those high places. 
that become sacred in history, and from which in- 
fluence descends in a mighty torrent, to refresh, to: 
vivify and to inspire all mankind ? 

It is as true today as it was in ancient times, that 
where there is no vision the people perish. We 
can make an America with a vision. We can not 
make it without. 


The so-called modern languages are dead languages for those who do not utilize them after 


leaving the high school.—Edward R. Snyder. 
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OUR CREED 


BY J. H. PHILLIPS 
Superintendent, Birmingham; Ala. 


We Believe in the Past, and in the star-gleams that shine from out its darkness to illumine the pathway of 
life; we believe in the visions of its Seers and in the dreams of its Prophets and Messiahs as the earnest of 


the better time to be. 


We Believe in the Present, with its victories and its failures, its joys and its sorrows; we believe in doing well 


the duty of today, as the harvest of the past and the seed of the future. 


We believe in the privilege of liv- 


ing, the joy of serving, and the divine blessedness of trusting, when we have done our best. We believe there 
is a Unity of Purpose in all of life’s processes, and that the power to convert material gain and intellectual en- 
dowment into spiritual values is the ultimate test of human living. We believe in Men and Women whose con- 
scious mission is the Conversion of the World, the transmutation of matter into spirit, and the establishment 


on earth of the Kingdom of the Ideal. 


We believe in institutions that relieve the hunger of the body without 


starving the Soul; that alleviate physical pain without dulling the senses of the Spirit; that promote material 
and intellectual achievements without robbing the Soul of its nobler ideals. We, believe in the hunger and thirst 
after Righteousness, the striving after individual perfection and the passion for social betterment as immediate 
evidences of personal Immortality. We believe in education as a divine agency upon earth, in Childhood as 
the hope of mankind and in the Teacher as the Saviour of society. 

We Believe in the Future, and in the Suns and Stars that are yet to shine upon the Earth, to hasten the reali- 
zation of the Divine Purpose in the world. We believe in Faith and Hope as the noblest senses of the Soul, 
and in Love as the very essence of the Primai Energy, whose creative fiat, “Let there be Light,” is silently 


through the ages evolving the Eternal Kingdom of the 


Spirit. 


AN IRENIC JOURNALIST 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Hamilton W. Mabie, for many years on the 
staffs of the Christian Union and the Outlook, 
was both a_ journalist and a_ critic of literature. 
As an editor he was so fortunately related to his 
task that it left him freer than most editors are for 
the higher and more enduring work as an essayist, 
appraiser of men and of books, and interpreter 
of literature and life. It was his record in this 
higher field of labor and achievement that won 
him quite early admission to the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. 

The touch with contemporary life which was 
necessary if he was to do his weekly editorial work 
well, vitalized his more formal work as a man of 
letters. Conversely, his achievement in literature 
and his intercourse with fine spirits and their 
books made possible as he moved about in civic, 
literary and educational circles as a_ lecturer and 
adviser, fitted him fora finer sort of routine 
editorial service, service that was never allowed 
by him to become mere routine. Just as in the 
generation preceding his this same blend of jour- 
nalistic responsibility and literary aspiration and 
creation enabled George William Curtis to give to 
Harper’s Weekly in its best days a notable quality 
which contributed to its high rank as a “Journal 
of Civilization” and accounted for much of _ its 
pecuniary success, so Mr. Mabie’s dual equip- 
ment helped the journals to which he was con- 
tributory. Another instance of the same kind was 
that of Charles Dudley Warner and the Hartford 
Courant. 

Like Curtis and like Warner Mr. Mabie had a 
certain irenic, mellow, “Very gentle knight” quality 
about his personality and his work which was 
charming and persuasive. To a_ superficial ob- 
server or reader it often may have seemed to be 
his dominating trait. But so to think was to err. 
Quite as much as Dr. Lyman Abbott, with whom 


and under whor he worked, he was profoundly 
interested in social justice, cleaner politics, and a 
nobler state of society. He may not have made 
the open fight with the “beasts at Ephesus” that 
Curtis did in the arenas of Albany and Washing- 
ton, and he may not have as openly fought for con- 
crete social reforms or the rights of ostracized 
races as Warner did, who was a pioneer in peno- 
logical uplift plans (now made popular by Thomas 
Mott Osborne) and a valiant friend of the negro. 
Nevertheless Mr. Mabie’s idealism was of a practi- 
cal sort. His art was for life’s sake more than 
for art’s sake. Those who were in the secrets of 
the editorial sanctum knew that when issues arose 
there which called for courage and action, there 
never was doubt where the man of letters would 
stand, if civic evil was to be fought, vulgarity in 
journalism or literature to be pilloried, and liberty 
of thought to be protected. 

During the late ’80’s, the ’90’s and the early 
years of this century Mr. Mabie shaped thought 
by his speeches almost if not quite as much as by 
his books and periodical articles. Few men of 
that period were in as much demand for academic 
and literary functions. He had a lambent wit, 
good humor, choice diction and sound standards 
of education, religion and literature as they are 
related to the life of our democracy. Whether 
as a presiding officer, orator of the day or dis- 
putant in a debate, he usually had the apt word, 
the ingratiating manner, the irenic spirit that 
reduced to a minimum the likelihood of his failing 
to please. He was a provoker of thought but not 
an inciter of passions. The content of his mes- 
sage always was enhanced by the form of it. In 
a period of transition in the ethical and intellectual 
life of western Europe and America, he, like Dr. 
Abbott, did a useful work as a middleman or 
mediator. He did not claim to be original or deep, 
but rather only discriminating and broad. As a 
stylist he was not brilliant or bizarre—neither was 
he ponderous or stilted. He was lucid and sug- 
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gestive. He could write for the few a study of 
Shakespeare which is creditable for its insight. 
He steadily wrote for the many homilies on “Edu- 
cation for Life,” “Books and How to Read Them” 
and similar themes, admonitions notable for their 
common sense and helpfulness. 

No journalist who ever had the privilege of 
sitting in the editorial sanctum and_ talking with 
Mr. Mabie about a solution of personal and pro- 
fessional problems ever came away failing to note 
the keen sympathy of the man for his  fellow- 
scribes. 

He was well endowed with the spirit of hope, 
good cheer and friendliness; and he showed it if 
occasion demanded. 


A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


BY DR. SAMUEL T. DUTTON 
Secretary World Court League 

The issue suddenly raised before the Amer- 
ican people is nothing less than momentous. In 
plain and unvarnished terms it presents itself 
thus: Shall the United States become signatory 
to a compact with an undetermined number of 
European and Asiatic powers, whereby the 
United States would be compelled to use its 
army and navy jointly with them in such coa- 
lition, in any part of the world, in case any 
member of the coalition breaks its word, and 
commits an act of war without submitting its 
real or supposed grievance to impartial inquiry? 

There can be no question as to the answer 
which the people of this country will give to 
such a dangerous proposal. They wiil never per- 
mit the government at Washington to enmesh 
this country in the shifting, uncertain, explosive 
affairs in the old world. They will refuse to 
abandon the Monroe Doctrine; they will refuse 
to abandon their complete political detachment 
from incessant quarrels of conflicting govern- 
ments across the seas—a detachment from en- 
tangling alliance which is today even more im- 
portant for us to preserve than it was at the 
time when, with prophetic vision, Washington 
solemnly warned his fellow-countrymen not to 
abandon it. In this detachment, in this national 
independence from the surface proceedings as 
well as from the concealed underlying purposes 
of European chancelleries, we have found the 
basis of American civilization and liberty. We 
are not ready to throw it on the scrap heap. 

If by any possibility the United States should 
enter such a coalition as a league to enforce 
peace, we could not hope to control the coalition 
by our single vote; in other words, the foreign 
states in that coalition would control us, and 
they would decide when and where the United 
States should go to war against some recalci- 
trant member of the league. We have not yet 
arrived at a point where we will permit England, 
or Germany, or France, or Russia, or Japan, or 
Siam, or any other nation, larger or smaller, to 
decide questions of war for us. 

According to our Constitution, the American 
Congress alone has power to declare war; with- 
out amending the Constitution, that power can- 
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not be conferred upon a council of foreign gov- 
ernments. The individual in public life, the fed- 
eral administration, or the political party seri- 
ously suggesting such an amazing proceeding 
would quickly go to pieces on the rocks of out- 
raged public opinion, especially when the public 
realizes that if we agree to throw our armed 
forces into Europe or Asia on vote of the coali- 
tion we could not prevent European or Asiatic 
armies and navies from coming to the western 
hemisphere in order to restore law and order un- 
der corresponding conditions. The United 
States is not ready as yet, and never will be 
ready, to abandon the Monroe Doctrine. 

From the dawn of history one coalition after 
another has been formed by European and Asi- 
atic powers. In no case have these coalitions 
survived longer than a comparatively few years. 
These leagues to enforce peace have invariably 
failed. When the present war ends, the time 
will be at hand to try the only experiment in 
world affairs which has not been tried, and 
which seems eminently practicable—the estab- 
lishment of an international court, a Wor'd 
Court, modeled after the Supreme Court at 
Washington, whose decisions will be supported 
and carried out by the single greatest force in 
existence—the sheer force of public opinion. A 
large number of men and women, in all walks 
of life, and from many sections of the country, 
already are quietly working in this directi.ia 
through a voluntary organization called the 
World’s Court League. 

From indications received in the last few day3, 
I am convinced that a wave of distrust has de- 
veloped throughout the nation over the proposal 
that the United States enter a coalition to en- 
force peace by use of its military and naval 
power. The wave will inevitably increase as the 
people see more clearly the impossibilities in- 
volved and realize their portentous character— 
the sinister dangers lying in them. 


+e 


WOMEN, YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOR- 
EVER 


BY C, FOWLER, JR. 


Women are entering business, often supersed- 
ing men, and accomplishing many kinds of work 
better than men can, or appear to be able to do. 

A large proportion of the workers in our mills 
are women, probably ninety per cent. of stenog- 
raphers are women and more than half of the 
bookkeepers are women. ‘There are as many 
saleswomen as salesmen, perhaps more. 

Woman has become an integral part of busi- 
ness, successfully doing the work which a few 
years ago was confided almost exclusively to 
man. 

Business has no favorites, has no prejudices. 
It cares more for results than for methods. It 
demands that each person connected with it 
“make good.” It would not tolerate woman 
within its boundaries if she were not able to ac- 
complish her work and to do it as well as, or bet- 
ter than, man. 
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Business is sexless. It-is largely devoid of 
sentiment and moves its workers like pawns on 
a chess board, thinking nothing of sex, little of 
inheritance, demanding that each do his or her 
part and refusing to tolerate either if he or she 
does not accomplish the prescribed duties. 

During the last twenty-five years, woman has 
developed more rapidly in mentality and in ac- 
tivity than man has in many times as many years, 

There are twice as many magazines devoted 
to women as to men. Every newspaper contains 
a woman’s page or column exclusively for her, 
and all the rest of the paper is addressed to both 
men and women. In other words, the news- 
paper of today is nine parts for women and men, 
and one part for women alone. A better illus- 
tration of the importance of woman could not 
be presented. 


Ninety per cent. of everything purchased, 
except for busmess purposes, is bought by 


women, and they buy-more of the tools of busi- 
ness than men buy of the necessities of life. 

Ninety per cent. of all advertisements are ad- 
dressed to woman. 


He who believes that woman is unfit, incompe- 
tent to manage her own and others’ affairs, in- 
capable of weighing values, should be confronted 
with the indisputable fact that woman is the 
majority buyer of the world. 

Where there is one man who assumes com- 
posite responsibility, doing his work and woman’s 
also, a dozen women are doing man’s work as 
well as their own. And yet these women, who 
successfully, and with every handicap of the 
times, manage their households, who are fathers, 
mothers, sisters, and brothers in one, who do 
their work and man’s work also, are considered 
by altogether too many men, and by far too many 
women, as incompetent to cast a ballot.—The 
Principle of Suffrage. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


SOME OTHER TEXAS CITIES 
[The third of a series of articles based on Mr. Winship’s study of the Lone Star State.] 


Texas cities have a pronounced personality. I 
know many cities in all parts of Texas and no one 
of them is merely a conventionalized city. There 
is something well worth while in each city that is 
to be found nowhere else. The very atmosphere 
is an inspiration, but of that more will be said in a 
later article. 

Bryan has been made prominent in many lines 
under the leadership of Superintendent W. C. 
Lawson, but of these we have spoken at length in 
recent notes on Bryan, but of one feature more is 
due. 

Mr. Lawson correlates the school 
munity life in a refreshingly sensible 
makes for efficiency. 

Miss Ima _ Cook, a senior 
School, a member of the girls’ canning club, 
produced in tomatoes on one-tenth of an acre 
during this year the following: Sold fresh on Bryan 
market, 2,946 pounds, $88.50. Home consumption 

(club price, one cent per pound), 130 pounds, 
$1.30. Total, $89.80. All the above were sold 
between July 27 and November 8. 

In addition to the above, Miss Cook put up from 
the products of the home farm and orchard, 230 
quarts of different products in glass and thirty 
pints of jellies, the whole valued at $80. In all 
she earned $169.80 and what she learned was 
worth more. That tenth of an acre produced at 
the rate of $1,698 an acre, which is a big yield. It 
is great education to learn how to accomplish that. 
Think how much had to be knowy agriculturally, 
industrially and commercially to raise, can and 
market fresh and canned products of the garden. 
Superintendent Lawson is an inspiration along all 
lines of education. 

Miss Cook’s enthusiasm in the work of her tenth 


with com- 
way which 


in the Bryan High 


of an acre led her to go to the College of Indus- | 
trial Arts at Denton, where she is to specialize ia 
Home Economics. Such high school activities are 
great feeders of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and such elementary activities are great 3 
feeders of high schools. Children and youth | 
never like to leave school when they are enthusias- 
tic over their school work. 
{ 


Corsicana, J. E. Blair, superintendent, gave a 
Domestic Science high school class banquet which 
we have never seen excelled in any particular and 
never equaled in some. 


The participants at the tables were eminent men 
in statecraft, in finance, in commercial and in- 
dustrial life. The scheme was progressive, so 
that for some course everyone was at table with 
every other one and so_ perfectly were the pro- 
gressive guides informed that it went like clock oe 
work. 

Each of the six tables had a distinct personality. 
They were Indian, Puritan, George Washington, 
Plantation, Twentieth Century, and Thanksgiving. \ 


The waitresses were appropriately Indian, 
Puritan, Martha Washington, Agricultural, or y 
Society-to-the-limit, according to the table at which q 
they officiated. Place cards and all table decora- 
tions were also appropriate to its character. Best E 
of all, the toastmaster, a senior and Domestic iw 
Science student, broke all records so far as our 
observations go. In rhyme, fine rhyme, she pre- 
sented each speaker with happy allusions. | 


Superintendent J. E. Blair is one of the senior 
city superintendents in service in one city and 
anyone of the superintendents of the state or any ‘ 
business or professional man of Corsicana will : : 
tell you that he is a prince among school men. 
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THE REAPER DEATH IN 1916 


Nineteen sixteen 
notables in the peaceful vocations of life. The 
number of living notable women was diminished 
by the passing of Clara Louise Kellogg, the fa- 
mous singer and prima donna of the American 
stage (before her marriage to Carl Strakosch in 
1887) at the age of seventy-four; and of Mrs. 
Hetty Green (known as the world’s wealthiest 
woman), who left a fortune estimated at nearly 
one hundred million dollars and who was 
eighty years old when she died. 

The death of Elizabeth, the queen-mother of 
Roumania, on March 2, 1916, removed from the 
world one of the most beautiful and interesting 
personalities in the royal circles of Europe. 
“Carmen Sylva” was her pseudonym and_ her 
writings were known around the world. 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands passed away at the age of seventy-eight. 
The death angel also called at the age of_seven- 
ty-two Mrs. Jennie V. Mason (wife of United 
States Consul Frank Mason) widely known for 
her practical philanthropies in European cities. 

Adelheid, the dowager grand duchess of Lux- 
emburg, was eighty-two years old when death 
called her in 1916. 

It is said that no such manifestation has been 
shown at the death of any other woman in Chi- 
cago than at the public funeral of Miss Catherine 
Goggin, the teacher (heroine of the famous tax- 
fight for the public schools) who was run down 
and killed by a motor truck on a Chicago street. 

Suffrage lost the lovely young advocate of 
women, Mrs. Inez Milholland Boissevain. 

The cause of kindness to animals lost life-long 
friends at the passing of Mrs. Caroline Earle 
White, Philadelphia, at the age of seventy-two, 
and of Dr. Albert Leffingwell, who was seventy- 
one years old. 


The Nestor among the notable meu called by 


took from earth many, 


death in 1916 was Joshua L. Baily, the Philadel- 
phia nonagenarian merchant-philanthropist. 
John D. Archbold (capitalist and oil king), at 
sixty-eight, and W. W. Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 
(the first manufacturer of steel rails in this 
country), at seventy-two, also passed away. Edu- 
cation has lost the venerable J. B. Angell (for 
many years the head of the University of Michi- 
gan), scientist, statesman and diplomatist. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, author and humanitarian, 
is gone. American literature is bereft of John 
T. Trowbridge (aged eighty-nine), who was 
one of the last survivors of the group of authors 
who made Boston a famous literary centre in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Death 
has taken James Whitcomb Riley, the beloved 
Hoosier poet, at sixty-three; and Richard Harding 
Davis, fifty-two. Jack London, the 
novelist, died at the height of his powers at forty 
years of age, and William D. Howells died at 
seventy-eight. 

Great lights of European lands have passed 
into history. These include Sienkiewicz, the 
Polish author and humanitarian, who wrote 
“Quo Vadis?” who was seventy years of age; 
Emile Verhaeren, the great Belgian poet and 
patriot, aged sixty-one; Hiram Maxim, the 
noted British inventor, at seventy-five; the Rus- 
sian genius, Professor Elie Metchnikoff, biologist, 
aged seventy-two, and the Austrian emperor, 
Francis Joseph, who lived to be eighty-six and 
reigned sixty. years; Amelia E. Barr, who lived 
to be eighty-five, and Henry James, who was 
seventy-six, the famous English novelist; Sir 
Francesco Paolo Tosti, the Italian composer and 
song writer, at seventy, who was knighted by 
King Edward VII and was the writer of the 
popular “Goodby”; and the great French painter 
of lovely landscapes, Henri Joseph Harpignies, 
who, to the age of ninety-seven, continued to 
employ his skillful brush. 


a 


When the child has learned to love good literature, he absorbs the life-giving elements from 
it as naturally as he takes the health-giving por tions from the air he breathes.—L. H. Jones. 


a 


BE YOUR OWN EFFICIENCY EXPERT 
[Editorial in New York Sun.] 

Are you efficient? The awful query refuses 
to down. The clocks tick it, the flat wheels in 
the subway thump it, the ungreased curves of 
the elevated screech it. If you are an old bust- 
ness fogy, the question burns in the eye of every 
pitying employee. You find your wife meas- 
uring the distance from the range to the kit- 
chen cabinet and your son computing the power 
necessary to propel a football in the lowest arch. 
The telephone company advises you to give your 
name instead of sayirig “Hello.” 

Blessed be the concrete of thought, if not cf 
head. Concreteness enables you to see just 


what the efficiency masters mean. One of them, 
William Fretz Kemble, tells in “Industrial Man- 
agement” “How to Test Your Employees.” Of 
course every man who reads it will first test his 
most important employee, his father’s son. 
Watch and pad and pencil are all that is needed 
to acquaint yourself with your virtues and 
faults. In thirty seconds answer as many of 
these questions as you can: Give the name of a 
vegetable, a metal, an insect, a reptile, a fish, a 
nian, a woman, an ocean, a lake, a town. If at 
the end of the half minute you have written only 
“beet, gold, flea, adder,” you are pretty poor. If 
you have also put down “trout, Hughes, Pick- 
ford, Atlantic,” you are up to the human average 
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of eight answers. 


If you feel that you can go 
beyond ten answers, you may describe the color 
of water, tea, beer, ivory, the sky, grass, milk, 


chalk, coal and skin. But men who go beyond 
fifteen answers in thirty seconds are rare; they 
should have secretaries, limousines and big 
black cigars. 

Next try to answer five “difficult questions” in 
twenty seconds :— 

1. “Who is the greatest living general?” 

Lucky for you if you are pro-Ally, “Joffre” or 
“Haig” is written so much more quickly than 
“Hindenburg.” 


2. “What is the most powerful force in the 
world?” 


Perhaps love isn’t, but it’s a shorter word 
than militarism. 

3. “What is the greatest modern discovery?” 

Quick, man! Radium will do. 

4. “What is the greatest necessity of com- 
merce?” 

Secretary Redfield probably would not answer 
that in less than 11,840 words. You, perhaps, 


will write “ships” or “railroads” and pass on to 
the last 


5. “What is the cheapest food for the human 
race?” 

Bread, unless you are a fiend for lentils or em- 
ployed by the makers of Fluted Oatcorn. But 
you ought to answer three of the questions in 
twenty seconds, says Mr. Kemble. If you 
answer fewer it indicates “slowness or deliberation 
in thought.” 

Even more fascinating is the personal opinion 
test. Do you believe :— 

“That war is ever justifiable? 

“That moral laws would be necessary if every 
one was naturally moral? 

“That you are above human average in 
ability? 

“That the account of Jonah and the whale is 
true? 

“That it will ever be possible to tunnel from 
Alaska to Asia?” 

These quoted are but five of thirty. The 
answers “should be determined by the vote of 
ten very high class executives.” So in all hu- 
mility we refrain from attempting to coach the 
reader. But we are curious as to what is the ex- 
pert answer to the third of the questions. 


FAMOUS BUFFALO SURVEY OF SALARIES 


The Buffalo Bureau of Research under the 
supervision of a committee, of which Mrs. 
Florence Noye is chairman, issues a report of 
175 pages (9 by 13) from which we cull a few 
valuable facts, but one needs the whole docu- 
ment, every page of which is important. 

Relative cost of schools :— 

San Francisco, 9.2 per cent.; Omaha, 10.5; 
Baltimore, 14.1; Seattle, 16.; Rochester, 16.5; 
Buffalo, 17.1; New Orleans, 17.2; Boston, 18.1; 
Cincinnati, 18.2; Los Angeles, 18.5; Detroit, 
19.2; Pittsburgh, 19.3; Portland, Or., 19.3; St. 
Louis, 19.9; Kansas City, 21.; Washington, 21.4; 
Cleveland, 21.5; Milwaukee, 22.; St. Paul, 22.6; 
Indianapolis, 28.2; Jersey City, 31.3; Salt Lake 
City, 32.8. 

Rank in expenditure for operation and main- 
tenance of schools, per inhabitant :— 

Los Angeles, $8.45; Salt Lake City, $7.70; 
Boston, $7.52; Washington, $6.77; Pittsburgh, 
$6.38 ; Kansas City, $6.25; Omaha, $5.86; Seattle, 
$5.59; Cleveland, $5.58; St. Louis, $5.56; In- 
dianapolis, $5.43 ; Buffalo, $5.39; Portland, $5.18 : 
Cincinnati, $5.08; Rochester, $4.85; Jersey City, 
$4.84; Detroit, $4.75; Milwaukee, $4.30; San 
Francisco, $4.19; St. Paul, $4.12; Baltimore, 
$3.37; New Orleans, $3.04. 

Rank in expenditure per child in average daily 
attendance, for operation and maintenance of 
schools :— 

Los Angeles, $64.78; Seattle, $61.18; Pitts- 
burgh, $58.97; Boston, $56.73; Portland, $55.38; 
Omaha, $55.37; Kansas City, $52.96; St. Louis, 
$52.40; Cincinnati, $51.58; Washington, 51.34; 
Buffalo, $51.32; Rochester, $51.27; Salt Lake 
City, $46.81; Indianapolis, $46.59; 


Cleveland, 


$46.38; San Francisco, $45.08; Detroit, $44.66; 
Jersey City, $43.17; St. Paul, $40.82 ; Milwaukee, 
$38.51; New Orleans, $33.07; Baltimore, $32.54. 

Rank in expenditures per child in average 
daily attendance, for salaries and expenses of 
supervisors in 1914:— 

Rochester, $1.64; Indianapolis, $1.59; Pitts- 
burgh, $1.52; Salt Lake City, $1.45; Portland, 
$1.26; Los Angeles, $1.21; Boston, .88; St. Louis, 
85; Omaha, .84; Washington, .78; Detroit, .74; 
Buffalo, .65; Cleveland, .59; Kansas City, .58; Jer- 
sey City, .46; Seattle, 43; St. Paul, 42; Mil- 
waukee, .32; San Francisco, .29; New Orleans, 
.21; Baltimore, .14. 

Rank in expenditures per child in average 
daily attendance, for salaries and expenses of 
principals in 1914:— 

Los Angeles, $5.16; Pittsburgh, $4.56; Cin- 
cinnati, $4.50; San Francisco, $4.35; Kansas City, 
$4.31; Omaha, $4.28; Detroit, $3.61; Portland, 
$3.52; St. Louis, $3.51; Salt Lake City, $3.47; 
Jersey City, $3.38; Buffalo, $3.34; Boston, $3.29; 
Rochester, $3.28; Milwaukee, $3.06;-St. Paul, 
$2.97; Baltimore, $2.54; Indianapolis, $2.33; 
Cleveland, $2.25; Washington, $2.25; New Or- 
leans, $2.19. 

Rank in expenditures per child 
daily attendance, for salaries 
1914 :— 

Los Angeles, $45.44; Portland, $39.11; Wash- 
ington, $36.97; Boston, $36.54; Rochester, 
$34.21; San Francisco, $34.09; -Cincinnati, 
$34.02; Kansas City, $32.47; Buffalo, $31.95; 
Pittsburgh, $31.84; Omaha, $31.50; Detroit, 
$30.09 ; St. Louis, $30.03; Salt Lake City, $29.65; 
Cleveland, $29.44; Jersey City, $28.26; Indian- 
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apolis, $27.74; Milwaukee, $27.38; St. Paul, 
$27.25; New Orleans, $24.64; Baltimore, $22.65. 

Rank in children in average daily attendance in 
elementary schools and _ kindergartens, per 
teacher :— 

Rochester, 23.3; Portland, 26.7; Los Angeles, 
26.8; Omaha, 27.7; Buffalo, 28.0; Washington, 
28.6; New Orleans, 29.3; Cincinnati, 29.4; Kan- 
sas City, 30.2; Salt Lake City, 30.3; Indianapolis, 
30.9; Pittsburgh, 31.0; Seattle, 31.7; Baltimore, 
33.1; Detroit, 33.6; Milwaukee, 35.1; San Fran- 
cisco, 35.6; Boston, 36.4; Cleveland, 37.4; St. 
Louis, 38.3; Jersey City, 38.4; St. Paul, 51.1. 

Rank in children in average daily attendance 
in secondary schools, per teacher :— 

Salt Lake City, 11.3; Kansas City, 15.2; 
Rochester, 16.9; Los Angeles, 18.1; Washington, 
18.2; Milwaukee, 18.6; Pittsburgh, 18.6; St. 
Paul, 18.7; Baltimore, 19.1; St. Louis, 19.2; De- 
troit, 19.6; Seattle, 19.8; Omaha, 20.; New Or- 
leans, 20.2; Cleveland, 20.2; Cincinnati, 20.5; 
Buffalo, 22.5; Indianapolis, 22.9; Jersey City, 
23.3; Portland, 23.3; Boston, 26.9; San Fran- 
cisco, 27.2. 


JUVENILE CRIMINALITY 


BY HENRY M. HYDE 
[Chicago Tribune] 

A lot of rot is written and spoken about “baby 
bandits” and waves of juvenile crime. 

The place where the problem first comes to 
public attention is in the Juvenile court. It may 
be interesting, in the first place, to get an idea of 
how big the problem is. 


Last year the cases of 3,204 so-called dependent | 


children were brought before this court. That 
means that the parents of 3,204 children in 
Chicago were unable or unwilling to support 
them decently. There was nothing wrong about 
the children themselves except that they had not 
been wise in selecting their fathers and mothers. 

All these cases—and more than 1,000 others— 
were brought to the attention of the court by letters 
from reputable citizens. In every case a careful 
investigation is made and every effort is made to 
fix things up before any court action is taken. It is 
fully recognized that it takes a pretty poor family 
not to be better than the best institution. Nearly 
1,100 complaints—involving some 3,000 children— 
were handled without bringing them into court 
at all. 

There remained more than 3,200 children whose 
parents were too poor or too depraved to give them 
a fair chance in the world. 

Some of these children had feeble-minded parents 
or were.themselves sub-normal. Under the new 
law the juvenile court has the right to send feeble- 
minded children—after they have been so adjudged 
by a conimission, including a physician and a 
psychologist—to the state home and _ colony at 
Lincoln. 

Last year some thirty-one boys and_ girls were 
so committed. Some of these feeble-minded 
children are extremely vicious young criminals. 
One trouble is that several of the worst kids sent 
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to Lincoln have run away several times. One such 
runaway boy committed four burglaries during 
his first absence from the colony anda_ holdup 
during his second. This same boy made his third 
get-away from Lincoln no later than January 10, 
1916, having knocked down a guard at Lincoln and 
taken three other feeble-minded boys with him. 

In addition to the so-called dependent children— 
numbering 3,200—there are no less than 2,912 so- 


called delinquent children brought before the 
juvenile court during the year. A delinquent child 
is one—under seventeen years old—who_ has 


actually committed some offence which is deemed 
worthy of action by the police. 

This makes a total of more than 6,000 boys and 
girls under seventeen years old who for their 
own fault or the fault of their parents are actually 
brought into the Juvenile court in Chicago in a 
single year. 

Any one who seriously wants to get at the real 
causes of “baby bandits” must begin in the Juve- 
nile court and work downward. 

Almost all the vicious young criminals who 
have been given so much publicity in recent weeks 
have Juvenile court records. Many of them are 
still of Juvenile court age. 

There were, for. instance, more than 370 bur- 
glaries committed by boys under seventeen during 
the year. There were eighty-six cases of robbery, 
eleven of arson, and almost 1,200 of larceny. 


FOR THE BETTERMENT OF RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


BY MARGARET SCHALLENBERGER MCNAUGHT 
Sacramento 


A great interest during the 
throughout the whole country has_ been steadily 
growing in all that pertains to rural life. Rail- 
roads, telephones, rural delivery of mail, good 
roads and automobiles have made ingress and 
egress of ideas, both spoken and written, even 
in the high mountain districts, comparatively easy. 
Rural communities are no longer shut in and a 
strong feeling is prevalent that they are to be no 
longer shut out. 

No one denies that, spite of all limitations, our 
country districts have produced numbers of men 
and women of sterling worth who have eventually 
found their way into the great world and have 
become leaders in various fields of the world’s 
activities. But they have left behind them hun- 
dreds of young companions, almost their equals, 
yet not sufficiently strong to struggle effectually 
against the adversities which curbed their early 
ambitions. Therefore, while it is true that great 
men and women have come out of rural com- 
munities, it is equally true that many who might 
have achieved greatness under more ideal condi- 
tions, have never come out; but, partially educated 
and deprived of the stimulus of suggestion from 
and co-operation with their fellows, they have 
lived undeveloped, partially effective lives. Many 
an aching heart beats bravely in many a_ country- 
bred man and woman because of the fact, dimly 
conceived in youth, but all too clearly realized in 


last ten years 
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later life, that their chances for development in 
childhood were comparatively few and weak. 

The results to be attained by offering better 
opportunities for education, better opportunities 
for more convenient, sanitary and _ beautiful 
homes, in a word, better conditions of living, as 
supplements to the wonderful gifts provided by 
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nature for rural residents, are today interesting 
thoughtful men and women everywhere. Far- 
sighted citizens, both urban and rural, are 
realizing that, because nature has done so much 
for our country folk, they are truly “the chosen 
people” of the land and _ that, therefore, nothing 
is too good for them.—Report. 


When we have solved the problem of cntetnas the attention of the child we have solved 
the entire problem of its education.—Maria Montessori. 


WAGNER OF NEW MEXICO 
[Editorial.] 

J. H. Wagner, superintendent of city schools of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, is to be the next state 
superintendent of public instruction of the state 
of New Mexico. Mr. Wagner was one of the 
few Republicans elected to state office in the West 


J. H. WAGNER, 
State Superintendent, Santa Fé, N. M. 
at this year’s landslide. His popularity i is sO ioe 
in the state that his friends call him “John,” 
through familiarity but for the love and esteem ‘on 
which they hold him. 

J. H. Wagner is ranked as one of the most effi- 
cient school men of the West. We rightfully look 
to see great progress made in the schools of the 
state claiming the oldest civilization of the United 
States, yet a new state educatinally. 

We take the following from the year book of 
the New Mexico Educational Association :— 

“Upon the secretary of any large association or 
organization develops most of that thankless but 
necessary work which goes to make that body a 
success and especially is this true of the annual 
meetings of that body. To J. H. Wagner, super- 
intendent of the city schools of Santa Fe, then 
belongs the credit for whatever of excellence is 
found in the program, the work to be done, and 
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all the other features of the meeting of the Educa- 
tional Association, whose program is included here- 
with. Mr. Wagner long has been known as an 
educator of efficiency and ability, but he was pos- 
sessed as well with a business head, and executive 
ability far beyond the ordinary was not brought 
out until he was chosen secretary of the New 
Mexico Educational Association, since which time 
he has proven himself an able business man and an 
active and close organizer. Mr. Wagner was 
born in the ‘jungles of Indiana’ some time in the 
seventies. He was educated in the country 
schools of Whitley county and graduated from 
the North Manchester High School in 1891. He 
then entered the Indiana State Normal School 
and completed the preparation for the teaching 
profession in 1896. He was made assistant in 
the department of biology in this institution, hold- 
ing the position until he entered the University of 
Michigan. He served as principal of the Alexan- 
dria, Indiana, High School for five years and put 
four years in a similar capacity at his old home at 
North Manchester. Mr. Wagner went to New 
Mexico seven years ago, serving three years as 
superintendent of the city schools of Las Cruces, 
whence he went to the capital to take up his present 
work.” 

Wagner of New Mexico is sure to be a leader in 
the Southwest. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINED JANITORS 


New York University has a course for janitors. 
They do not say “janitors,” for that would not be 
classic, they style it a “Special Engineering Course,” 
but it gets the prospective janitors all the same. 

Several university. graduates are taking the 
course. They had specialized in “engineering” but 
not for “special engineering.” This course makes 
them so efficient that they never have to call on 
any outside expert for any advice or aid. No 
one knows more than they know about boilers, 
fuels, radiators, humidifiers or anything else. 
They can teach the experts more than they ever 
knew before about sanitation, heating, lighting, 
ventilation and other things with which they have 
to do. They not only have the latest word, but 
they have formed the habit of reading every 
latest word in books and magazines. 

New York University is leading the world in 
offering an opportunity for men to equip them- 
selves for profitable service in life, 
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A REAL LINCOLN BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATION 

Practically every year since the death of the 
first martyr President I have celebrated the an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, al- 
ways in a city, always in evening dress, always 
with a long array of courses from oysters-on- 
the-half-shell to ices and demi-tasse, always with 
a sense of the unfitness of it all. It might be ap- 
propriate to have such a celebration of the anni- 
versary of Lingoln’s Inauguration as President 
of the United States, but of his birth—never. 
That can only be appropriately celebrated in the 
Cumberland Mountains. 

Go with me on February 12, next, to a place 
far up on the mountain side, near the trail mace 
sacred by the adventures of a great pionecr, 
Daniel Boone, and we will be on the most ‘e- 
markable square foot of earth between the seas. 
Stand there and realize that your feet are at the 
same time in Virginia, in Tennessee and in \\ 1- 
tucky, that like a Claude Lorraine glass there are 
beneath your feet all the tragedies and triumphs, 
comedies and comforts, griefs and glories of the 
most remarkable people under the stars and 
stripes. 

In 1920 we of Massachusetts Bay will talk 
long and loud of Puritan Maidens and Pilgrim 
Fathers, but let us hope that there will be so 
cross-questioning to make us confess to all the 

seepage of other nationalities into our tradition- 
ally glorious heritage, or to the leakage o: the 
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simplicity of our pilgrimagés or of the orthodoxy 
of our Puritanism. 

But on the celebration of Lincoln’s birthday in 
1917 let us go out on the Lincoln highway only 
ten minutes away from the oratory from Wash- 
ington, New York and Chicago, and look down 
into gulches and see shanties out of which bevies 
of boys and girls come streaming. These are 
real native Americans, undiluted by seepage, un- 
weakened by leakage. 

You may feel toward these purer native stock 
than you are much as the cap-and-gown valedic- 
torian feels as he “presents” his homespun 
mother to the wife of the University chancellor. 

Do I hear you say: “If these are pure native 
Americans, give me the artificiality of a later 
civilization.” 

But wait a moment till I introduce Dr. Mc- 
Call of Columbia University, whose report on 
research revelation is the latest word and high- 
est authority with the medical and: scientific 
world. Wait till I introduce Jennie Burkes, 
deputy to the state superintendent of Alabama, 
whose paper at the Detroit meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association last February was one of the 
most thrilling deliveries of the week. Wait till 
you hear Alonzo B. Homan telf you about the 
science of agriculture as he is demonstrating it 
with pure breeds of cattle and hogs. 

McCall, Miss Jennie and Homan would be in 
mountain homes today but for that which has: 
been done for them in the name of Lincoln, and 
they merely typify the wondrous work achieved 
with many already and that is to be achieved 
with thousands yet unborn in these homes when 
birth release is a more religious conception than 
birth control. 

Here amid the echoes of the thunders of su- 
perstition and prejudices, under the rainbow 
arch of promise, several hundred of America’s 
most patriotic statesmen, publicists, philan- 
thropists and educators will genuinely honor 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln on February 
10, 11 and 12 of 1917. 

“L. M. U.” are the magic letters of the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. These letters mean as much for 500 
miles north and south and 100 miles east and 
west as “Y. M. C, A.” and “Y. W. C. A.” mean 
around the world. 

“L, M. U.”—Lincoln Memorial University— 
has already achieved so much for America, for 
God and humanity, that if the doors should be 
closed today its influence would be magical for 
100 years. 

General Oliver O. Howard, on many a battle- 
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field, as confidant of Lincoln and Grant, wrote 
his name large in American history, but he wrote 
it vastly larger in his vision for “L. M. U.,” in 
his constructive enterprise, in his christening of 
a new civilization all over the Cumberland 
Mountains. 

When Fred Field of Brockton; Massachusetts, 
in August of 1916, paid $35,000 for a wonderful 
Holstein sire, he said: “That animal will ulti- 
mately raise the per cent. of butter fat of 100,000 
cows on New England hills.” 

The consecrated devotion and intelligent im- 
portunity of General Howard, George A. Hub- 
bell and their associates have provided the op- 
portunity for successful men and women to pro- 
vide for an institution without a peer in the 
privileges it affords for extending culture and in- 
tensifying agriculture, for heightening personal 
efficiency, and broadening the nobility of the 
sons of a race of most worthy native Americans. 

@ 
FROZEN WORDS 


Generations ago Joseph Addison wrote an 
English classic on “Frozen Words.” It was 
once so cold in England that all words were 
frozen as they touched the air. Men, women 
and children kept on talking for the fun of talk- 
ing, knowing that as they heard no one, so no 
one heard them, and they talked out of their 
hearts. They had no anxiety as to the conse- 
quences of their opinions, and assuming that 
frozen words could not be recorded in the Book 
for the Judgment Day they did not edit their 
language but let words fly as they never had 
done before. Husbands and wives, masters and 
servants, rulers and ruled for once enjoyed the 
luxury of frank expression. Opinions formed 
most of their language, and they were uncen- 
sored opinions. 

As the days sped their freedom of expression 
increased until liberty of opinion became license, 
wild license, intensified by practice. 

But all at once a “Montana Chinook” struck 
England and melted these words with soft 
zephyrs wholly out of harmony with the words 
that rang out clear and resonant with all the em- 
phasis and inflection that had been put into 
them. ‘ 

Husbands and wives, masters and_ servants, 
rulers and ruled stood aghast or prostrated 
themselves in sackcloth and ashes before each 
other and none were in more abject misery 
than some prelates who realized that their im- 
precations were being written in the Judgment 
Book. 

A few men and women and many children 
were rejoicingly surprised at the quiet, sweet, 
peaceful, glorified expressions that provided 
strains of sweet prayer and praise, the merri- 
ment and joy of their innocent and appreciative 
expressions. 

Daniel S. Ford, the real Ford, who made 


the Youth’s Companion famous, had this motto 
in every editorial room: “Print nothing with 4 
moral, print nothing without a purposé.” 
Enough said. 
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SOUTHWESTERN SPIRIT 

County School Superintendent W. Curtis Mil- 
ler, Prescott, Arizona, recently visited a rural 
school in Yavapai County, situated twenty-two 
miles from the post office and from the nearest 
other community. An experienced teacher was 
found in charge and no better work had been 
found in the county; nowhere were the children 
better behaved and nowhere had the children 
presented a better personal appearance, clean, 
neat and properly dressed. 

This district was organized last year with ten 
pupils and last spring Mrs. Ethela Rosenburger, 
clerk of the board, drove the teacher and primary 
pupils in a spring wagon twenty-five miles to 
Humboldt to give an illustration in primary read- 
ing before a teachers’ association which met 
there. 

This year the school has increased and during 
the holidays the patrons will meet and enlarge 
the little schoolhouse. 

Where but in the West can you find a better 
school spirit? 

Some of the pupils ride three miles to school 
and the little teacher thinks nothing of riding 
twenty-two miles to Mayer alone on a horse for 
her mail. 

Only teachers of nerve and the spirit of the 
West need apply. 


CONSOLIDATION IN MISSISSIPPI 

Last year forty-nine counties in Mississippi 
had consolidated schools, this year sixty-two; 
last year there were 192 consolidated schools, this 
year 283; last year there were 624 teachers em- 
ployed in these schools, this year 949; last year 
there were 426 wagons, this year 706. These 
wagons transported last year 7,788 pupils, this 
year they are transporting 14,310. There are no 
statistics showing the total attendance in these 
consolidated schools last year, but it is now 
31,739. Pearl River county makes the best 
showing, having eighteen consolidated schools, 
seventy-three teachers, fifty-four wagons, trans- 
ported 1,071 pupils, and had a total enrollment of 
1,668. Copiah was next with fourteen schools, 
fifty teachers, forty wagons, transported 960 
pupils, and had a total enrollment of 1,695. Hinds 
came third with sixteen schools, fifty-four 
teachers, fifty-three wagons, 847 transported, and 
enrollment of 1,569. Covington is fifth and 
Harrison is sixth in point of enrollment, having 
1,540 and 1,240 respectively. 


EXPRESS COMPANY’S NIGHTMARE 


The Parcel Post plan was fought persistently 
by the express companies. They spent fortunes 
for years in fighting Congressional action. It 
was said in senatorial debate that there were 
only three arguments against Parcel Post—the 
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Adams Express Company, the American Ex- 
press Company and Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany. 

There was weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth in express circles when Congress defied 
them and the Parcel Post bill passed. 

But immediately express business began to 
boom, and prosperity for these companies such 
as they had never known came their way, and 
oné company—Wells Fargo & Company—an- 
nounces to its employees that it will distribute 
one million dollars to its men in 1917. 

How did it all happen? 

Simply because they ceased spending their 
energies on Congress and Congressmen and 
men who claimed to be friends of senators and 
representatives and have spent it in developing 
their business until the profits are vastly greater, 
as is the volume of business. 

When will big business learn that what is 
best for all the people is best for business, little 
and big! 


SATURDAY NORMAL CLASSES 


Anything that limbers up the state normal 
schools and their faculties will do much toward 
bringing about the progressive education for 
which we are all devoutly wishing. 

One of the most significant progressive fea- 
tures of state normal schools is the Saturday 
session for non-registered teachers, The Los 
Angeles State Normal School is one of the best 
exemplifications of the service such classes can 
render. 

Every Saturday through much of the school 
year that-vast plant with all of its equipment of 
library and laboratories is in full use, and more 
than five hundred teachers of Los Angeles City 
and County are in attendance, listening more 
eagerly, studying more ardently than students 
usually do. 

Such classes do almost as much for the nor- 
mal school faculty as for their appreciative stu- 
dents. via 

Whatever makes an_ institutional teacher 
teach differently for one day from the way he 
has been teaching the other five days is a great 
limbering up factor in his life and in the life of 
the institution. 

The Saturday classes do this in noble fashion. 


THE CAPTIVATING SHORT COURSE 


The rural schooi is of inexpressible service to 
country life by giving a genuine inspiration to 
greater thrift, nobler purpose, and better life for 
country youth through the “Stort Course,” one of 
America’s best vistas for the country home and re- 
ward of toil. 

Lillian A. Purkhiser,” principal of Rutland 
township! high Schédl, ‘Salle County, Illinois, 
states the case, admirably when she says 

“T have received:so ‘much help and _ inspiration 
from the columns-of. the Journal of Education 
each week, that it has occurred to me our efforts 
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at trying to make a little village school better sub- 
serve the interests of the community and district 
might be of some help to others. Our Short 
Course has enrolled many more boys than we had 
expected—and they are boys who would’ never 
have come to school with any other inducement 
than such a course offers. They are the. sons of 
farmers who felt the call of the soil too early and 
were too old to take up the work in school when 
they felt the mistake they had made of leaving 
school too soon—and the boys who have had no 
chance—they come to school during the months of 
December, January and February.” 

The township high school was one of the first 
great strides forward in the new Country Life 
movement and the Short Course is one of its noblest 
by-products. 
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A WOMAN’S WAY 


Believing that her employees can get the most 
good from their vacations if they obtain a com- 
plete change of environment, Mrs. Mollie Net- 
cher Neuberger, proprietor of the Boston Store, 
Chicago, has purchased a ten-acre tract at Lake 
Beulah, Wis. Lake Beulah is ninety miles from 
the city. Employees will be charged nominal 
sums, probably in proportion to their salaries. 
It is planned to permit them to entertain their 
families at the farm. Mrs. Neuberger intends 
to build cottages, a dancing pavilion, and billiard 
rooms, tennis courts and a_ baseball diamond, 
and she will provide a launch and rowboats. 


~ ©-0-@-0- @ 
A RARE CASE 


Westby, Wisconsin, is a Norwegian village of 
only 1,400. In three years they have graduated 
fifty students, of whom forty have gone to higher 
institutions of learning and have made good in 
fine shape. The twenty-six to graduate next 
June are all planning to go to university, college, 
normal school, or conservatory. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia expended last year more than a 
million dollars on school buildings, with no one 
large building in the record. Most of them 
were buildings costing less than $25,000 each. 


One notable evidence of collegiate sanity is 
the fact that the blanket certificate of character 
usually appended to scholarship certificates and 
examination permits is beginning to give way 
to more specific analysis of health and charac- 
ter qualifications. 

F. E. Spaulding of Minneapolis has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Cleveland. 

February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

The National Education Association will hold 
its 1917 meeting in Portland, Oregon. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


BY E. H. FISHBACK, A. M. 


Principal Junior High School, Hackensack, N. J. 


The junior high school has produced new prob- 
lems for the superintendent and principal to solve 
in the selection of teachers. Heretofore. women 
were selected for the seventh and eighth grade 
places, and these had, usually, a normal school 
training. Until recently the ninth grade was in- 
cluded in the senior high school and may have 
had both men and women teachers with a college 
education. In the new form of organization three 
questions seem to stand out clearly. They are 
related to the training, experience, and professional 
growth of junior high school teachers. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools recom- 
mended as follows: “ ... that the standard of 
preparation for the junior high school teacher be the 
same as the standard now administered for sec- 
ondary teachers by the North Central Association.” 

There is no doubt that if we are to get teachers 
who have thorough preparation in subject-matter, 
we must look to the college graduate. However, 
the junior high school teacher stands neither for 
the specialization of subject-matter shown in the 
senior high school, nor for the disregard of sub- 
ject-matter displayed usually in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The one teacher who is out of 
place in the junior high school is the teacher who 
has just graduated from college with a mind filled 
with nothing but the subject-matter that he has 
studied. This person lacks ina _ knowledge of 
psychology of the adolescent boy and girl. He 
lacks in not knowing what work to give and how 
to give it. 4) 

This leads to the next point in the training of 
future teachers. Besides the academic work in 
subject or subjects that he is to teach, he should 
have at least one semester of method in_ the par- 
ticular subject or subjects that he is to teach, anda 
course in the psychology of adolescence. Such a 
teacher as this will go into the junior high school 
work with a mind prepared to study the every-day 
problems of the work. 

To summarize the discussion concerning the 
training: He or she should be a college graduate 
with later training in special methods and adoles- 


cent psychology. 
EXPERIENCE. 


If we may define still further the ideal teacher 
of the junior high school, we shall certainly 
name one who has had experience, either in the 
regular high school, elementary schoel, or in both 
forms of schools. If. we must choose between 
either a former high school teaching -experience, or 
former experience in grammar or elementary 
school, we shall probably choose the latter as most 
superintendents atid principals have done. Cer- 
tainly the most valuable teacher, other things being 
equal, is the teacher who has taught in elementary 
and high schools. This kind of person-is more 


nearly able to adapt herself to the children of the 
junior high school. 

In the junior high schools established so far, 
teachers have been taken from the elementary 
school because of some special preparation or 
adaptation to the work to be done in the junior 
high school. Many of these people have been chosen 
because they have initiative that may be used in 
working out a course of study. Among the cities 
that have adopted this plan are Cincinnati and 
Springfield, Mo. The teachers in these cities have 
a large share in working out the course of study. 
It is impossible for a principal or superiritendent 
to make out a satisfactory course of study for this 
school, because the ground is new and his knowl- 
edge is not sufficient by itself. 

Superintendents and principals report that great 
difficulty is found in paying the proper salaries to 
junior high school teachers. It is certain that so 
long as the senior high school offers the college 
graduate more money than does the junior high 
school, there will be difficulties in securing well 
trained teachers. If the salaries of the teachers 
in the junior high school are equal to those in the 
senior high school, we shall find that the junior 
high school teachers will stand as high profes- 
sionally and socially. Men teachers will be at- 
tracted to the junior high school, where they are 
needed quite as much as the women. 

There is another influence that will tend to keep 
teachers of ability and experience in the junior 
high school. In a school of fifteen or more 
teachers, it is possible to assign one teacher as 
head teacher, or head of department, in three — or 
four subjects, such as, mathematics, English, his- 
tory. A somewhat better salary may be paid-such 
persons and it encourages them to do better work 
and to stay with the school. 

To summarize: If possible, junior high school 
teachers should have experience’ in both senior 
high school and elementary school; most teachers 
are taken from the elementary school; in order 
to get the best teachers, salaries equal to those 
paid in the senior high school must be paid; the 
position of head of department offers some in- 
ducement to some teachers. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


A canvass of principals and superintendents 


engaged in junior high school work shows the 


following requirements :— 

a. They must have initiative in order to adapt 
the course of study and subject-matter of educa- 
tion to the: new conditions. : 

b. They must have a definite knowledge of 
boy and girl life at the adolescent age... This knowl- 
edge ‘should include sympathy..°- 

c. Other things being equal, -the teactier ‘with 
the college education is best. 

d. Experience in both elementary and high 


school is best. 
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e. There should be both men and women 
teachers in the same proportion as in the senior 
high school. 

f. The salaries should be the same as the 
salaries paid to senior high school teachers. 

g- Teachers who have shown especial ability, 


‘or who have special preparation, should be taken 


from the elementary school and given places in 
the junior high school when it is first organized 
in a city. 

h. The junior high school teacher must study 
constantly, under the direction of the principal 
and superintendent, the purposes of such a school, 
the problems related to it, and the boys and girls 
with whom they deal. 


TRAINING PUPILS IN SCHOOL WORK 


{Circular prepared by William E. Andrews, super- 
intendent, Pana, Ill, Township High School, for the 
guidance of his teachers.] 


CORRELATING STUDYING AND RECITING. 


If the directors were to employ an efficiency 
inspector of schools to examine this school in 
order to eliminate every vestige of idleness and 
disorder from the study hall and the classrooms 
and increase the interest, industry and school 
success of the pupils, among the many inquiries 
raised during this survey would be the following :— 

1. Has each pupil a regular daily program of 
school period occupations, carefully planned, 
conscientiously adhered to and understood by 
all concerned to be prescriptive in its order? 

2. Does each teacher know what provision 
is made in these programs for the study neces- 
sary in the case of each pupil enrolled in his or 
her classes? 

3. Is it the practice of each teacher to super- 
vise these individual daily programs—taking an 
active interest in the general program of each 
of his or her pupils as well as a directive interest 
in the specific allotment for work requisite to 
be done under his or her teaching, conjointly 
with the teacher who supervises these pupils 
while doing the study hall part of their work? 

4. In addition to the customary plat-plan of 
place-enrollment for each pupil, each period, 
daily, with a roll-taking and follow-up system— 
placing attendance during each period under 
control—is there a definite plan for the occupa- 
tion-enrollment for each pupil during every 
study period, with a direct practice of concur- 
rent supervisory urgency—placing application 
under control? 

5. What details of management, clearly un- 
derstood and faithfully practiced by the teach- 
ers, have been worked out and established to in- 
sure that each pupil’s work with the teacher 
teaching in the classroom is regularly, promptly 
and systematically correlated with that done un- 
der the teacher who supervises study in the 
study hall so that both the pupil’s regular 
teachers may work together to train him or her 
in these two phases of pupil work?. 

6. Do any pupils or teachers understand 
that a study period of a pupil is a “vacant 
period” for that pupil during which time the 
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pupil may expect to, or be asked to, do errands 
or special work, or taken from the study hall 
for any special purpose; or, is it a matter that 
all pupils and teachers understand, that every 
study period of each pupil has its settled occu- 
pation, and that with this business of the period 
there must be no interference? (The “vacant 
period” fallacy must be extirpated.) 

?. Do the pupils begin their study period 
work promptly and in a business-like attitude; 
or,do they straggle in, lag in beginning their 
work, visit, move about the room, watch the 
teacher, or manifest in any other way defective 
study period training? 

8. Are the order, attitude and application of 
the pupils throughout the periods of study in- 
dicative of competent supervision, or of neglect 
in this important phase of the pupil’s education? 

9. Do the pupils, at the end of the study 
period, before the signal agreed upon, continue 
the regime of industrious, self-respecting work- 
men, or do they, before that signal, evidently 
do as they please? 

10. Are the pupils while coming to the 
classrooms received in an influential way by 
the teacher in all cases when program duties 
permit the teacher to be at the classroom door, 
and do the pupils take their places in the room 
and get ready for the duties of the recitation in 
a business-like way—evincing training in both 
promptness and methodical industry—or are 
there confusion, smart practices, petty annoy- 
ances and other forms or symptoms of neglect 
of this detail in training? 

11. In the case of any teacher who is de- 
tained by program duties from being at the 
classroom door before and during the assembling 
of the class, does such teacher invariably find 
that the pupils have assembled in an orderly 
manner and are ready in a business-like atti- 
tude when the teacher arrives? 

12. During the recitation is it evident that 
both the pupils and teacher understand and prac- 
tice effective period-participation and _ call-partici- 
pation, causing each pupil to feel that all the 
period is quite as eventful for him or her as is 
the infrequent instance while responding to 
the personal call, or do the pupils seem to de- 
pend upon the teacher’s call to awaken them 
from their inter-call lethargy? 

13. Is it evident that pupils who “cut,” or 
slight preparation are sorted and kept in a class 
distinct from those who faithfully study but 
who are unable to respond creditably, or are 
the non-studying clever pupils and hard-study- 
ing dull pup#ls trained alike? 

14. At dismissal time is the class left to dis- 
miss itself ander the leadership of the most 
spasmodic, feast orderly, the most disaffected, 
the least inclined to co-operate for the good of 
the school, or does the teacher control, regu- 
larly and impressively signalling the class-dis- 
missal and preceding the class through the door? 

To stand the test of an efficiency survey, all 
of the above matters of doctrine and practice 
mtist be in such a state of efficiency as to merit 
a high rating. 
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ART IN BOZEMAN 


AKT WORK IN THE BOZEMAN SCHOOLS 


Bozeman, Montana, as we said in “Looking 
About in Montana,” secures exceptional results 
in art work in all grades. We use in this con- 
nection a photograph of work by the children. 
All up-to-date cities now secure results 


that would have been unbelievable a few 
years ago. 

In nothing is motivation more distinctly in 
evidence than in art work, especially where there 
is constructive hand work as at Bozeman. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL MOULD 


[Yale Alumni Weekly.] 

The American college is far from a final settlement 
of either its purposes or its educational character, and 
is steadily changing. The fact is that we are still at- 
tempting to force into the traditional mould a stream 
of new educational material which needs new things 
with which to be of use to a new generation. And that 
traditional mould is built on a model brought over to 
New England from the seventh century Cambridge 
University by the first Harvard president, and thus 
passed on down the ages through primitive Yale and 
Princeton to the present times. Time was when a 
narrow and prescribed education fitted most public 
purposes; during that time the traditional course, 
largely restricted to the classics and theology, fully met 
the educational calls upon the institutions giving it. 
With this for a foundation, the older universities built 
up a very respectable course of study, which was de- 
voted, largely, however, to the study of man’s social 
and philosophical history. Modern times have added 
entire new fields not only of knowledge but of technical 
occupations. The trend in this direction, beginning 
possibly around 1860, has been increasing in volume 
and rapidly, until today the demand upon the colleges 
to appreciate it and meet it has become stronger and 
stronger. One sign of the times is the emphasis put 
on natural science by Western public schools; another 
is the gradual dropping of classical languages by all 
of the public schools; another is the dropping of Greek 
as a required subject for college entrance; still an- 
other sign is the unquestioned movement to let Latin 
follow Greek as an entrance requirement. Columbia 
now drops both as a requirement for her bachelor of 
arts degree. The trend, and, we think, a logical one, 
is toward a complete divorce from the established 
graduation requirements so far as they are based on 


the traditional classics models. Considering all of the 
demands upon the colleges today, and ot the world 
outside upon the men whom those colleges graduate, 
is it not pertinent to question whether the time is not 
ripe at the older colleges to reorganize their curricula 
so as to give the classics their proper and more or less 
“elective” place, and face the modern world with a 
more modern graduation requirement? 


APPRECIATION OF JOHN T. PRINCE 


BY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION 


It was voted to incorporate in the records the fol- 
lowing statement as an expression of the Board’s 
appreciation of the services of Dr. John T. Prince, 
deceased, formerly agent of the board-of education:— 

“The board of education learned with regret of the 
death of Dr. John T. Prince, agent of the board from 
September 1, 1883, to September 1, 1911. Dr. Prince 
was born December 30, 1844, and graduated from the 
Massachusetts State Normal School at Bridgewater 
in 1863. He afterward studied at Harvard College, 
and obtained a doctor’s degree from the University 
of Leipzig. Among the books which made him well 
known were one on “Courses of Study and Methods 
of Teaching,” an essay on the “Schools of Germany,” a 
book on “School Organization,” and a series of Arith- 
metics. Dr. Prince was keenly and constantly devoted 
to the work of the board of education. The schools 
for the deaf and blind, and the organization and super- 
vision of schools were among his deepest interests. A 
plan for the State Certification of Teachers was the 
subject of one of his special reports. 


The members of the board of education desire to ” 


send their appreciation of his twenty-eight years of 
service and their sympathy to Mrs. Prince. 
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WARM LUNCHEON IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL—TEN 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


BY LILLIAN WINGREENE 


I. Secure co-operation and share _responsi- 
bility. Before beginning the work call a meeting 
of the mothers and talk over your plans. Impress 
upon them the many advantages, physical and men- 
tal, that can be derived from the serving of a warm 
lunch at noon. The object is not only to add a 
warm dish to an otherwise cold and unappetizing 
lunch, but to teach the proper cooking and serving 
of foods and their nutritive value or relation to the 
body ; to teach table manners, politeness and clean- 
liness ; #6 draw the pupils together in a pleasant 
social “hour; to attract children to school who 
might otherwise stay away, and to enable all to go 
back to their work with body and mind refreshed. 
Only when the community realizes the benefits its 
children will derive from hot lunches, will it co- 
operate with you and take the responsibility of fur- 
nishing you with supplies. 

II. Provide equipment enough for two or four 
girls to work at a time. The necessary funds for 
a few utensils may be obtained by giving some 
sort of an entertainment or box or bag social. If 
you have not a stove with a flat top on which you 
can cook you can buy a one- or two-burner oil 
stove. Each child may bring from home: a cup 
and saucer, a plate, a spoon, a knife and a_ fork. 
These need not be of the best china or silverware 
in the home, but should not be so nicked or cracked 
as to lessen attractiveness or develop carelessness 
in dish washing. A cupboard in which to keep 
this equipment can easily be made _ by the boys 
from dry goods boxes which may be obtained free 
or for a few cents from a local merchant. The 
girls can make curtains for the cupboard, of some 
cheap material, heavy enough to keep out the dust. 

III. Choose only simple, nutritious foods, not 
fancy, dainty dishes. Teach them to cook the 
things which they can serve their fathers and 
brothers at home. Study foods, find out which 
ones build up the body, which give us energy, and 
which regulate our body processes. Study the 
digestion of foods and the methods of prepara- 
tion which make them more easily digested. 

IV. Plan the lessons at least a week in advance. 
Have the pupils show the list to their mothers, so 
that they may know what the children are ex- 
pected to bring and have it on hand the following 
week. Moreover, the mothers, knowing the 
week’s menu, can avoid sending in the child’s 
lunch too much protein on a day when a protein 
food is cooked, too much starch or fat foods when 
such a food is prepared. 

V. Avoid taking too much time from the 
regular session. Have pupils pare vegetables 
before school or at recess. Shortly before noon 


have girls begin preparation of food so that it will 
be cooked when class is dismissed. When the bell 
rings have pupils pass out and wash hands, spread 
paper napkins on desk, get the lunch which they 
brought from home, and their cup and plate, etc., 
and sit down quietly to wait until served. While 
eating discuss the different methods of preparing 
the food, its nutritive value, and the proper time 
or place in the diet. Give also the lesson for the 
next day. While girls wash dishes have others 
tidy room, boys get water, empty garbage, or per- 
haps help with the dishes. Boys sometimes make 
as good cooks as girls, so they should also have 
their share of cooking. 


VI. Correlate cooking with the other subjects. 
In geography, when studying China, prepare rice 
at noon; Italy, prepare macaroni, etc. In physi- 
ology class study the digestion of the rice or maca- 
roni, and its use to the body. 


VII. Give credit for home work. Encourage 
the children to cook at home and to report on their 
work. Give a certain number of points for cook- 
ing, cleaning, or personal hygiene and post list or 
record of points. This will do more to make the 
family interested in the school than any amount of 
persuasion on the part of the teacher. 


VIII. Vary the dish from day to day. If your 
children are particularly fond of cream soups do 
not destroy their appetite for them by serving 
potato soup every day. Try one of the following 
in the same proportion :— 

Green peas, cooked and mashed. 

Corn, cooked and mashed. 

Beets, cooked and chopped fine. 

Celery, cooked and chopped fine. 

Spinach, cooked and chopped fine. 

Beans, baked and mashed. 

Asparagus, cooked and chopped. 

Tomatoes, cooked with one-half teaspoon soda 
and pressed through strainer. 

Dried peas or lentils, soaked over night, cooked 
and mashed. 

Any of these may also be served with a thick, 
white sauce, as a creamed vegetable. 


IX. Make the meal time a social hour. Sit 
down with your pupils and be served with them. 
Encourage happy conversation. No _ hour of the 
day affords the teacher a better chance to learn to 
know her pupils, and to get close to them through 
sympathy and understanding than does the noon 
hous. 


X. If you are not a first class cook, it does not 
mean that you cannot teach a few simple dishes.—- 
Rock County, Wisconsin, Bulletin. 


a 


A dictaphone encourages the output of words, but real ideas polish themselves better at the 


point of a pencil.—Elizabeth Towne. 
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LIST OF WORDS FOR SPELLING—(II.) vague ‘ blithesome deceiver 
rough niche predecessor : 
[The following list of words for spelling is used in genuine cornice auctioneer ~ 
Wright County, Iowa. Every pupil above the Fourth vertical cupola verbose i 
Grade is expected to try to spell every one of these Majestic oriel hideous 7 
words.] brawny pavilion corpuscle 
muscular liquor manikin 
encourage identity unify juvenile assessor lassie x 
obstinate certificate unique molasses gladiator pacify 
temperate sumac bicycle envious ethics colonize 
evident fissure monologue virtuous pique embellish 
monument nauseate monosyllable ancient lettuce larynx 
adjacent insurance befriend auction solace optics 
excitement inclosure begrudge patience sausage reddish 
nutriment disclosure indorse equation apostrophe diaphragm 
adherent vision nonsense musician torpor cartilage 
peasant division nonattendance suspicion genius bronchial 
remnant invasion posthumous precaution nucleus esophagus 
stimulant adhesion postmeridian conscription successor reluctance 
emigrant exclusion postchaise foundation porpoise introduce 
indignant brawl postilion erection polyp quagga 
lieutenant complaint balance objection area guinea 
serene agony phase perception ‘militia papoose 
torpid harmony eclipse transaction coherent jalap 
merchandise editress satellite exaltation colloquy moccasin 
calmly preceptress nadir meditation typhoid depot 
immensely axle solstice hoax catarrh engineer 
fervently derrick believe deceit phthisic sapphire . 
correctly indicator interpret humbug pleurisy hallelujah ; 
damsel referrer management mechanical pneumonia ghoul 
caution conferrer vigilance poetical erysipelas pasha 
garment mortgagor vacancy society efface elixir : 
lattice guarantee falsehood immediate explicit assassin 
challenge mosque weariness funeral exonerate muezzin 
humor cloister sylvan experience sensible relapse 
ordain chateau pecuniary evidence reassure arabesque 
pallet amphitheatre rhetorical velocity reconquer masquerade 
tempest caravansary geometrical capacity perfidy grammar 
welcome penitentiary aquiline perilous percolate business 
neither synagogue imbecile vigorous transcend scientific 
transfix realistic honorary outrageous intersperse parochial 
liberate sanguinary capillary humorous umbrella intermediate 
parade valedictory consolatory ridiculous vermicelli lyceum 
execute fiendish assistant superstitious violoncelli lasso 
cede Scottish recipient browse capsize garrote ' 
-0-@-0-@ 


BOOK TABLE 


ANCIENT TIMES. By James Henry Breasted, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Profusely illustrated from pen- 
and-ink drawings, diagrams, photographs, etchings, 
and with eight color plates and many maps. Cloth. 
742 pp. Price, $1.60. 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By James 
Harvey Robinson, Columbia University. Profusely 
illustrated from pen-and-ink drawings, diagrams, 
photographs, and with eight color plates and many 
maps. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. 

These are indeed two remarkable new histories. His- 
torical writings have been the world classics from the 
first rude pictures, hieroglyphics, and various charac- 
ters in Egypt and Central America, so that a history is 
the most difficult of all books to write and to illustrate 
equal to, not to say better than, any school history 
that has been written. We confess that these books 
appear to us to excel in all merits any other school 
books that have been written along this line. 

We do not see how any man could be better qualified 
to write an ancient history than is Professor James H 
Breasted, a scholar of internationa: reputation, who 
has spent much time among the actual records and re- 
mains from which our knowledge of ancient history is 
derived. He has been in charge of research expedi- 
tions and has personally been responsible for many 
important discoveries. He is himself an investigator. 
His acquaintance embraces the most noted scholars of 
Europe, and his familiarity with every accomplishment 
and discovery of these men and his unusual privilege 
of drawing upon their work and their illustrative ma- 
terial, as well as his own large collections, in the con- 
struction of his new book have contributed largely 
toward making a volume that is as different from most 
others as a photograph is different from an imaginary 
sketch. No one has ever before written an ancient 
history for schools who was able to read the hierogly- 


phics, Coptic, the cuneiform, and Hebrew, as well as 
Greek and Latin. 

Professor Breasted is an archeologist of wide fame, 
and these books are original contributions to historical 
literature. Few textbooks have ever included original 
discoveries and absolutely new material of unques- 
tioned. authenticity. 

The scholarly attainments of the author have not 
interfered with the production of-a book that is suit- 
able for the use of young students. In the selection of 
subject matter as well as in style and diction he has 
made the book sufficiently simple for first-year pupils 
in the high school. The story “is always as graphic 
and picturesque as it is scholarly, and the great amount 
of labor that has been devoted to the mere task of 
clear and simple statement has~produced a book of un- 
usual quality. 

An elaborate system of maps has been devised by the 
author for the purpose of bringing the successive 
epochs of history before the pupil in terms of geog- 
raphy. The-underlying principle is the arrangement 
of from two to four maps on the same plate, each map 
representing an historical epoch. Such a composite 
map, called by the author a ‘“‘sequence map,” is a great 
aid to the teacher and marks a new departure in the 
map equipment of an ancient history. 


A VOCATIONAL READER. By Park Pressey, with 
an introduction by J. Adams Puffer. Chicago and 
New York: Rand McNally & Company. Cloth. 244 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a book in a class by itself, the first Supple- 
mentary Reader with the higher view of vocation the 
guiding thought. It is a book intended to teach the 
child to think, and to work out his own problems. The 
teacher’s part is to place the book in the hands of the 
child. It takes the child before he is too old for gui- 
dance and gives him unsuspected help. It presents im 
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‘exceptionally good literary form interesting stories of 
sachievement by great men and women. Little-known 
incidents in the lives of well-known people, thrilling 
adventures experienced as part of the day’s work, 
failure to succeed in a chosen field followed by success 
when a right choice is made, the influence of early sur- 
roundings upon the careers of some _ representative 
people—these, together with poems emphasizing the 
same lessons, make the Vocational Reader. 

DAIRY FARMING. By C. H. Eckles, University of 
Missouri, and G. F. Warren, Cornell University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 309 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This is the most complete study of all breeds of dairy 
cows in one volume that has been published in that it 
gives the latest records in milk and butter fat produc- 
tion for the best individuals in every strictly dairy 
breed and of dual breeds. It also treats of the science 
of breeding and the art of rearing and feeding. No 
other book on dairy farming is so valuable for farm 
experts, farm agents and teachers of agriculture. 


HALEVY’S L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. Edited with 
notes and vocabulary by Thomas Logie, Ph. D. New 
Edition, with Direct-Method Exercises. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 224 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

The demand for this standard edition of Ludovic 
Halévy’s pretty little love story has necessitated its 
being entirely reset, and the editor and publishers have 
embraced the opportunity to revise it thoroughly as to 
motes and vocabulary, to add the charming illustrations 
iby Mme. Lemaire which accompanied the first French 
edition, and to provide sixteen exercises on the Direct 
Method based on selected passages of the text. The 
story is undoubtedly one of the best and most favorably 
known to American readers of all modern French 
works of fiction, and with reason. Its healthy, simple, 
high-minded tone has effectually given the lie to the 
all too common impression of what is “French” in liter- 
ature. It deserves wide use in beginning classes in 
French, not only because it represents the best in mod- 
ern French prose style, but also because of its admir- 
able content. Always justly a favorite, this improved 
and really excellent edition should increase its popular- 
ity to a marked degree. 


NEWSHOLME’S SCHOOL HYGIENE. The Laws of 
Health in Relation to School Life. By James Kerr, 
M.A., M.D. Fourteenth edition. Revised and_ re- 
written. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
350 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This has been a notable book or it could not have gone 
‘through fourteen editions. This edition is entirely re- 
written by the author, so that it not only has all the merit 
that held it through all these editions, but added thereto 
is the latest word in the science of personal and com- 
munity, domestic and school hygiene and beyond that is 
ncorporated much highly important original research 
matter. 

A VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA AND BUENOS 
AIRES, THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 6 Beacon street, 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.20. 

One result of the terrors of European travel should 
be the enjoyment of our own continents, South as 
well as North. It has come to be generally accepted 
that the Argentine Republic with its metropolis, 
Buenos Aires, is the most fascinating of all American 
countries beyond our own borders. It would be of 
incalculable value to the United States if in large 
numbers our people would go there for pleasure, for 
the enjoyment of her comforts and luxury, beauty 
and culture. It will never do them or us much good 
except financially for our business men to go there. 
We must go socially, leisurely. so that we may know 
the people socially and at leisure, the customs and 
habits The next best thing is to read about them in 
our hours of leisure, to know them through the eyes 
and ears of those who can tell in charming phrase 
what they see and hear, and here is a book of that 
class with both a mission and a message. 

It gives valuable information of the Argentine peo- 
ple. This does not mean an exhaustive treatise on 
savage aborigines, but a comfortably gossipy account 
of the sort of people who pass along Fifth Avenue 
any sunnv day,—well born. well read, and well bred, 
educated in the best schools and colleges all over the 
world, and preserving their national characteristics 
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only as people-of-the-world do everywhere. That 
the children share the common traits of youngsters 
the world round is amusingly demonstrated. At the 
opera, at dinner and at dance, at the races and at 


church, at the art galleries, in the shops, in their’ 


own lovely homes, these Argentines are always de- 

lightful, their hospitality unaffected and wuncalculat- 

ing. The author is very sincere in her praise of their 
hospitality and culture, and suggests that the United 

States would do well to imitate the native, old-world 

courtesy of these Latin-American neighbors in seek- 

ing their commerce. 

PAN AND HIS PIPES AND OTHER TALES 
FOR CHILDREN. By Katherine Dunlap Cather. 
Camden, N. J.:, Victor Talking Machine Company. 
Illustrated. Holiday binding. 

This beautiful book would be highly valuable just 
for the charming way in which “Pan and His Pipes,” 
“The Tortoise that Gave the World Music,” “The 
Holy Bird,” “The Harp King Alfred Played,” 
“Stephen, the Child Crusader,” “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” “The Violin Makers of Cremona,” “A 
Star and a Song,” “The Holy Grail” and “The Song of 
Hiawatha” are presented in brief story form, but it is 
invaluable when with each story there is a list of Vic- 
tor Records for the illumination and inspiration of the 
story. It suggests a new and most important use of 
the Victor and its Records. 


GERAINT OF DEVON. By Marion Lee _ Reynolds. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Company. Price, $1.25. 
A quaint poem of romance and chivalry written in 

the parlance of knighthood’s days, is this dainty vol- 

ume. The winning of Enid brings to ovr remembrance 
the old friends whom Tennyson introduced to us, and 
the scenes of England’s long ago. 

These ideals so little thought of in these days come 
to us herein with fresh beauty. Even though they may 
remain only dreams 

“What matter, when their light is glamour still, 

Their songs a living music in the heart, 
Their visions, our own wishes glorified.” 


FORMS IN COMMON USE. Edited by Thomas F. 
O'Malley. 8&9 State street, Boston: E. W. Hildreth, 
publisher. Calf. 424 pp. Price, $4. 

his is by far the most complete, authentic grouping 
of business forms in common use available for schools, 
especially for high schools. commercial schools, col- 
leges and business offices. There is nothing to take its 
place as a presentation in one volume of every busi- 
ness form needed in school and out. The Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education gives it its official en- 
dorsement, which is almost unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the state, but it is every way justified by the 
character of the work. 


THE COLLIER CLASSICS: Literature, Science, 
History, Contemporary Belles-Lettres. Edited by 
William Allan Neilson, Ph. D. 

AMERICAN PATRIOTS AND STATESMEN 
FROM WASHINGTON TO LINCOLN. Five 
volumes. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, LL. D. 

Vol. I, Patriotism of the Colonies, 1492-1774. 

Vol. II, Patriotism of the Revolution and Constitution, 
1775-1789. 

Vol. III, Patriotism of the Early Union, 1789-1820. 

Vol. TV, Patriotism of East and West, 1820-1845. 

Vol. V, Patriotism of the North and South, 1846- 
1861. 

New York: P. F. Collier & Son. 

This plan to provide in small sets of handy volumes 
of about 4% pages each the choicest treasures in litera- 
ture, in science, in history, and in contemporary Belles- 
Lettres is one of the most attractive comprehensively, 
scholastically, and popularly that has been prepared for 
general use in school and home. The first set. on 
“Patriotism and Statesmanship.” edited by Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, is a treasure in 
itself, with more than 500 addresses, orations, sermons, 
state papers and other invaluable contributions to 
American literature and history. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become acustom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eves. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, Wc Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHLCAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


—o—— 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


Your Joy 


Increase Your Salary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teaclier has done so 
as a result of pursuing ‘our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses, They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 


up into ‘“secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Aek our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
& serious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 
long it will last. Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 
good. and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry, 

or the T. C. U. will see her through. 


One teacher writes: *‘‘This has been a strenuous winter on 
me financially as I have moved, ¢! salary was lower than usual, 
I am the sole support of three children and all the year the 
balance has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 
ment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 
much more to me under present circumstances than a much 
larger sum might at another time.’’ 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only way to save their savings 1s to have them protected 
by the T.C.U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


This pm National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the 
T. C. U.—stands ready fad J $50 a month to any teacher for a 
loss of time caused by dent, sickness, or quarantine , besides 
many additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 


A Sprained Ankle ? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor’s bill and a week or 
two of enforced idleness without a salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 


And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 
might ae. There are hundreds of ways by which even the 
most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses. 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 


Not only does the T. C. U. P3, loss by accident, but also for 
loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. A few cents a day 
will afford complete protection against these three dread con- 
tingencies, that rob so many teachers of their —— and their 
peace of mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS GASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND THE COUPON 
to the T. C. U., 141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for 
Teachers. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives of the Books, 
inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Re- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
focal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 

20: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


18-20: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 


26-March 1:Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


27-28:Conference on 
portunities for Wornen. 
College, Norton, Mass. 


@27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


28-March 2: 
State Supervisors 
of Rural Schools. 


Vocational Op- 
Wheaton 


National Association of 
and Inspectors 
Kansas City, 


Mo. L. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Va., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Tradition gave to 
Radcliffe regulations governing the 
conduct of students residing in col- 
lege halls, but last week a group of 
dainty undergraduates took upon 
themselves the task of fashioning a 
new code. 

A pessimist might believe that, in 
an age of emancipated womanhood, 
these rules vould display a tendency 
toward leniency. Such, however, is 
not the case. The student govern- 


ment council has mapped out a 
course for wavering undergraduates 
and provided penalties for the dis- 
obedient. 

There are four main 
each has its sub-divisions. 

Rule No. 1 provides that a girl 
may dine with one man, or two girls 
with two men, at the Cock Horse on 
Brattle street, Cambridge, and at Du 


rules, but 


Pont’s and the Educational and  In- 
dustrial Union in Boston. On Sun- 
day night, the couple or the four- 


some may sup at the Touraine as late 
as 7.30. 

Rule number 2 defines “tea,” which 
is otherwise unhampered by red tape. 


“Tea,” whatever the menu, is not 
“tea” when it is enjoyed later than 
6.30. It then becomes dinner or sup- 


per. 

Rule number 3 permits a girl to go 
vith a man to “a concert, lecture or 
hockey game,” if she returns im- 
mediately to her dormitory. But— 
only “upperclassmen” may go with 
men to the theatre, “movies” or pop 
concerts. However, a _ group of 
girls, not to exceed five in number, 
with one a senior, may go to a con- 


cert, lecture or theatre—but they 
must have no men in the party. 
A girl may also attend a Cam- 


bridge function with a man, but only 
“upperclassmen” will be permitted to 
return from Boston dances in a 
street car, and then the latest hour 
of return is set at 12.30. Students 
are given the privilege of staying at 
the Boston Public Library until 
closing time. 

Rule number 4 smacks of gasoline 
and a high-powered motor car. Stu- 
dents must not ramble around in 
machines, except between colleges 
and dormitories, after dark, although 
on rainy nights they are permitted to 


ride to and from Cambridge social 
affairs. 

Then the application: only to stu- 
dents living in college halls. And 
exceptions? The possession of a 
chaperon, brother or fiance lifts the 
taboo. And, again, students who re- 
turn to their parents’ home or to the 
home of a college friend may ignore 
certain warning signals. 

The method of enforcement comes 
next. If a student plans to be out 
later than 7.30 she must register her 
name, destination and expected hour 
ot return. 

The penalties are introduced in 
this manner: If a student fails to 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 


cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 


WE WANT SALESMEN 


Good vacation employment for School men. 
Sale of Hero System Heating and Ventilation 
and Pipeless Furnace. You can make money. 
Write at once. 


CHAS. SMITH CO. 


57 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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register or fractures a rule, she is 
supposed to report the faux pas. On 
‘the other hand, if a fellow student 
catches her ignoring the code she is 
to request her to report the act her- 


self. If she refuses, then a board of 
fellow students will judge her and 
impose a sentence—which vill take 


the form of deprived privileges for a 
week or a month. 

A nation-wide campaign to raise 
$10,000,000 as a permanent endow- 
ment for Harvard University is an- 
nounced by Thomas W. Lamont of 
the class of 1892, member of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., and chairman 
of the Harvard Endowment Fund 
Committee. 

The campaign, designed to reach 
practically every one of the 40,000 
living Harvard men, is easily the 
largest ever undertaken by an edu- 
cational institution and probably the 
largest ever planned, except for war 
relief. 

Its immediate object is to meet the 
pressing needs of the university in 
the form of inadequate salaries and 
lack of funds for the maintenance of 
large and costly equipment. Look- 
ing further ahead, it hopes to provide 
an income sufficient to maintain un- 
questionably for many years Har- 
vard’s position as an institution of 
higher learning. 

No time limit for the gathering of 
the fund has been set, but it is hoped 
that a considerable part of it will be 
in hand before next commencement. 

The vote of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, approved by the corpora- 
tion, creating the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund Committee, provided that 
contributions to this fund be held 
perpetually in trust, the income to be 
put very largely at the unrestricted 
use of the president and fellows of 
Harvard College. The fund is meant 
to supplement, not to supersede nor 
in any way to interfere with, the 
present custom of each class giving 
$100,000 on its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary—a custom inaugurated in 1904 
by the class of 1879, when it gave 
$100,000 toward the building of the 
Stadium. 

The decision to carry a widespread, 
democratic appeal to all its graduates 
and friends through a representative 
committee of alumni comes as some- 
what of an innovation in Harvard's 
finances. In the past the university 
has depended largely on a com- 
paratively few generous friends to 
supply needed funds. In one excep- 
tion, the Teachers’ Endowment Fund 


in 1905, a score of men gave one- 
half of the $2,000,000 finally ob- 
tained. Although no definite plans 


have yet been announced, the coming 
campaign will be on a much larger 
and wider scale. 

BOSTON. Educators and religious 
leaders will get together to consider 
the religious significance of the pres- 
ent world struggle in the convention 
of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion which meets at Boston February 
2 to March 1, 1917. 

The fourteenth general convention 
of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion takes up the theme, “Religious 
Education and the Coming Social 
Order.” The program is planned to 
face the question: How should youth 
be trained and prepared to meet the 
needs and demands of the great 
changes that are sure to follow the 
world war? It is therefore a conven- 
tion on “preparedness,” but not on 


81 


Cream of Tartar 


which is derived from grapes, has 
no substitute for making a baking 
powder of the highest quality. 


That is the reason it is used in 
Royal Baking Powder, which is 


some food. 


preeminent the world over for 
making the finest and most whole- 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar 


Absolutely Pure 


No Alum 


No Phosphate 


preparedness by armament but by 
education. The association is an in- 
ternational organization; it has mem- 
bers in all the warring countries and 
it is expected that the attendance 
will represent many nations and 
lands. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. The first report of 
the Brooklyn Vocational Guidance 

Association has been made. 

During the period covered by the 
report one placement agent had _ in- 
terviews with 271 boys and 211 girls 
from co-operating schools. In all 
cases these applicants were requested 
to use, as far as possible, the muni- 
cipal and free state employment agen- 
cies, and where the desired employ- 
ment could not be secured through 
these agencies Mrs. Holl arranged 
for their employment, which resulted 
in the placing of 241 boys and 197 
girls. In addition to this should be 
added, says the report, the work of 
arranging “for needy and deserving 
students to help them to remain in 
school.” The only figures available 
at present are those from the Boys’ 
High School, the students of which 
earned $5,628 during the ‘term and 
$27,746 during the summer, when 465 
boys were placed. 


Toward: the end of August ‘the 
secretary of the association, Mr. 
Weaver, personally investigated the 


placements which had been made. 
The boys and girls were invited to 
call upon him if they were dissatis- 
fied with their employment. It was 
found necessary only to secure new 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., has 
just installed the Palmer Method in her schools. 
It has already “made good ” in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other 
large cities, and has proved to be as feasible in 
rural schools as in City schools. Ask us for 
copies of Rura! School Edition of PALMER'S 
PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


120 Boylston Street, Widener Building. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


32 So-Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


employment for nine boys and twen- 
ty-six girls. 

“A general survey of the future 
needs of Brooklyn,” says the report, 
“seemed to indicate that a highly im- 
portant civic work could be accom- 
plished if larger numbers of young 
people could be encouraged to enter 
the skilled trades with the object of 
serving a full apprenticeship. A cir- 
cular letter was mailed to 300 manu- 
facturers stating that the association 
would undertake to secure candidates 


for apprenticeships for those who 
were prepared to give reasonable 
guarantees to such candidates that 


opportunities would be extended to 
them to learn the whole of the trades. 
The responses were discouraging, and 
the greatest disappointments were 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg- 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


MI38S &. F. FOSTER, Manager 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of successful expe ‘ience 


Gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 

Twenty-three years successful service in be- 
half of teachers and schoo! officials. 

We operate in all Western States and place 
candidates from al! parts of the United States. 

Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


found in the difficulties in securing 
suitable opening of this kind,’ 


SYRACUSE. Dr. William H. Mace, 
for twenty-five years head of the 
History Department of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed editor of 
the educational texts of Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company of Chicago. 


JAMESTOWN. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York 
has sent to the Board of Commerce 
the first of the survey reports. This 
survey, which has been almost com- 
pleted, is to cover every department 
of the city government and conse- 
quently will cover the expenditure of 
all the city’s taxes. The purpose of 
the survey is to lay before the citi- 
zens all of the facts regarding the 
methods in use in the business man- 
agement of the city’s affairs together 
with the recommendations of the ex- 
perts of the Municipal Bureau for 
improvement. 

Since the first of November ten 
different experts connected with the 
New York organization have visited 
this city to gather the facts regarding 
the administration of this city’s af- 
fairs. 

At a recent meeting resolutions 
were adopted by the directors of the 
board of commerce strongly urging 
the board of education to provide 
for a survey during the coming year 
of all the activities of the schools, 
both business and educational, 
in order that the survey would be 
entirely complete. The methods in 
use of disbursing the taxpayers’ 
money would then be completely cov- 


ered. 


MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. The State Board 
of Education is moving its offices 
from the old Treasury Building in 
this city to Baltimore City. An Act 
of the last legislature left the loca- 
tion of the office optional with the 
board, and State Superintendent M. 


Bates Stephens decided to move from 
here. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


ARCADIA. The Florida Educa- 
tional Association has just closed one 
of its best meetings in years here. 
The sessions were held in the mag- 
nificent De Soto County High School 
building, and leading addresses were 
made by President J. H. Workman, 
State Superintendent W. N. Sheats, 
President A. A. Murphree of the 
University of Florida and State 
Superintendent Shawkey of West 
Virginia. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. The new ap- 
pointments made by Hon. J. L. Bond, 
the new state superintendent of in- 
struction, are very fine indeed, and 
seem to have been made with the sole 
purpose in view of giving the state a 
good educational administration. 
There is no politics whatever in any 
of his appointments. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The Tennessee 
Teachers’ Association closed its splen- 
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did meeting here last month with the 
election of the following officers: 
Superintendent Jesse Hardin of Lin- 
coln County, president; Superintend- 
ent O. H. Bernard of Robertson 
County, vice-president; P. L. Harned 
of Clarksville, secretary-treasurer,,. 
and Professor R. L. Jones of Mur- 
freesboro, Professor D. L. Broad of 
Blount County, Professor W. M. Mc- 
Laurin of Brownsville and Professor 
John Richardson of Springfield, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. It 
was decided by the amendments to 
have the meetings held annually, with 
the executive committee empowered 
to fix the time and place of meeting, 
instead of meeting on a fixed date as 
heretofore. 


OKLAHOMA. 

TULSA. Since August nearly 
$200,000 ($195,000) has been spent on 
Henry Kendall College. A _ fifty- 
thousand-dollar gymnasium gift was 
announced as a Christmas gift. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The most generous 
bequest ever made to a _ municipal 
university, it is believed, is the gift 
of Francis H. Baldwin to the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Mr. Baldwin, 
a merchant of Cincinnati, left the 
major part of his estate to the city 
of Cincinnati for the unspecified uses 
of its university. The bequest is ap- 
proximately $675,000. The sugges- 
tion has been made that the bequest 
be converted into an endowment 
fund, the proceeds to be applied each 
year to the point of greatest need. 
It is likely that the next new build- 
ing, possibly an assembly hall, will 
bear the name of the donor. 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON. Death has claimed 
Professor Herbert F. Fisk, the oldest 
of the Northwestern University pro- 
fessors. Dr. Fisk died at his home 
here after a short illness due to his 
age. For forty-three years he had 
been connected with Northwestern 
University. For the last thirteen 
years he had been Principal Emeritus 
of the Evanston Academy, the pres- 
ent academy building being named 


and fourth grades. 


THE RIVERDALE PRE3s. 


Here is part of a letter from a teacher in a large eastern city :— 

‘I truly think Arlo is one of the sweetest stories ever written, I read 
it to a boy of ten and he was delighted with it. Frequently he would 
look into my face and say: ‘I just love that story.’ ” 

Please remember that Arlo gives a careful review of the vocabulary in 
grades one and two, and is one of a very few complete stories for third 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00: 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in, by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Fisk Hall in his honor. E. E. Olp 
now becomes president as well as 
manager of the Fisk Teachers’ 
Agency of Chicago (Incorporated). 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The State of Minne- 
sota easily leads the world in official 
leadership in the perfection of pub- 
lic schoolhouses in villages and rural 
communities under the scientific gui- 
dance of S. A. Challman of the State 
University. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. Election of the 
southern section of the California 
State Association was the most ex- 
citing ever. The nominating com- 


mittee’s report was defeated by 
nominations from the floor in several 
cases. Miss Grace Stanley of San 
3ernardino was elected to the presi- 
dency over Superintendent J. F. 
West of San Diego, who was nomi- 
nated by the committee. The follow- 
ing other officers were chosen: Vice- 
presidency, Miss Mary Putnam, Los 
Angeles, and Dr. W. H._ Snyder, 
Hollywood ; recording secretary, 
Jerome O. Cross; financial secretary, 
Carl A. Wheeler, Hollywood; trans- 
portation secretary, C. A. Lang- 
worthy, Redondo; treasurer, George 
A. Hadley, Long Beach. In general 
it was a victory for the women, who 
were well organized for the cam- 
paign. The registration was 6,298 
The one victory for the committee 
over a nomination from the floor was 
in the case of the re-election of the 
secretary, Jerome O. Cross, of Pasa- 
dena. Even in this case the margin 
was slight. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. Provision 
for the restoration of musical instruc- 
tion in the high school was made by 
the board of education when an ap- 
propriation was made teaching 
that subject during the coming — se- 
mester. Details have not vet been 
worked out but will include chorus 
and recital work on a broad scale. A 
recent canvass of students from the 
eighth grade up showed that forty 
hoys and 170 girls desired vocal in- 
struction. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. George A. Briscoe, 
of Ashland, was elected president of 
the Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Dr. H. D. Sheldon, head of the 
department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was made the 
vice-president. and E. H. Whitney 
and W. T. Fletcher, of Portland, and 
Mrs, E. A. Ivanhoe, of La Grande, 
members of the executive committee. 
The secretary and treasurer will be 
named later by the members of the 
executive committee. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Two 
campaigns are on in this city, one 
for higher salaries and the other for 
pensions 
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AGENCIES 


JANUARY ACTIVITIES of the Agency are always numerous and this year have become 
I strenuous by the demand for physical training teachers occa- 
sioned by the New York law. To place one physical training teacher in a half-dozen places is im- 
possible, but it is often agreeable to pot 9 a teacher to be able to choose among almost any 
number of places, and this is the opportunity constantly offered vur physical training candidates 
free at the present time. Commercial teachers are also in demand, as well as manual training 
and other special teachers, while high school assistants in almost every department are 


Sow ‘wil’ taking aivantage of ol we OF THE AGENCY, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, inc bookles 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty \T TELLS LGW 3 ey | 
FLER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, "623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ThPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenve 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATI, Mer 


introducer t« Ccllegem 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families: 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putore and Gcy_ 
SS for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoolsto parents Call on 
ora ose 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


vigorous | 


teacher fo desirab) 
Tran efirable 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio1 


j recommends teachert and has fille¢ hun- 
dreds of high grade positiops (1p te 
| $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empl yers, 
| none for registration. 


PECIALISTS with good generai education Wanted tor ceysrip cn* work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schouls and College, in Pene-— 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sone apy re ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. Fo: fur ber 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating in Denver and 


©. A. SCOTT & CC., P10} rieto 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! offici: ls. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 3. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School 
near Huntsville, Ala. 


January 18, 1917 


The new Victor booklet 


containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


A New Booklet, 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been denied the great cultural 
advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carcy the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and to their parents. 


“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


51 Vocal Selections 
27 Instrumental Selections 
2 Marches 


8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 


This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, 

Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, 
Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selec- 
tions, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, 
Band, Stories, and English Literature. 
Teachers may obtain a copy of this 
free at any Victor 
dealer’s; or a copy will be sent upon 
application to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


valuable booklet 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, and valuable 
suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 


A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


Songs of 20 American Birds 
2 Primary Stories 
2 American Poems 


6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing 


Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
A desirable and inexpensive 
instrument for Rural Schools 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
REC US PAT OFF. 


